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Review of Pew Books, 


Points of Misery, or Fables for Man- 
kind ; Prose and Verse, chiefly ori- 
ginal, By C.WestmacorTr. Illus- 
trated with 20 Designs, by R. Cruik- 
SHANK. Royal 8vo. London, 1823. 

It will, no doubt, be in the recollection 

of our readers that we, some time ago, 

noticed a work entitled ‘Points of Hu- 


‘mour,’ which consisted of some ten or 


a dozen tales illustrated by the graphic 
talents of George Cruikshank, on which 
it principally relied. The work now 
before us will immediately suggest itself 
as an imitation of the ‘ Points of Hu- 
mour,’ though by a different artist and 
a different author. 

_The ‘ Points of Misery’ are limited to 
nine, though they might have been ex- 
tended to ninety times nine, and then 
not have been exhausted; buat they are 
illustrated by Robert Cruikshank, and 
have much of that graphic humour so 
peculiar to the brothers Cruikshank. 
In the ‘Points of Misery’ the author 
divides the palm with the artist, as the 
work is chiefly original, and displays 
much knowledge the world, and con- 
siderable smartness in communicating 
it to the reader. The catalogue of 
miseries includes those of Authorcraft,— 
The Mind,—Travelling in a Coach,— 
In a London Lodging House.—The 
Miseries of Love, of London, of Ma- 
trimony, of Borrowing, and of Living 
too fast. The last, which exemplifies 
the subject by the history of «Tom Tick, 
or the Modern Rake’s Progress,’ is an 
original talein verse. It appears drawn 
to the life, and we may add from the 
life; and shows that Mr. Westmacott is 
a keen observer. The hero, after run- 
ning the course of dissipation, spends 
all his money, is arrested, and left 
‘Waiting for Bail.’ 

Having thus noticed the last point, 
we return to the first, that of * Author- 
craft,’ in which there seems to have 

en a sort of rivalry between the artist 
and the author, which of them could 
represent it in the most miserable form. 

t. Cruikshank gives a view of the au- 
thor’s study, < parlour and all.’ The 





poor fellow is writing, or rather at- 
tempting to write, while a milkwoman 
with a long score, a pot-boy, and a host 
of other creditors, are assailing him with 
their bills. One child is blowing a 
small trumpet, another scribbling on the 
table, and a third squalling in the cra- 
dle; the poor wife is washing; a broken 
stool, a half-starved cat, and one or two 
books, fill up the foreground; and over 
the author’s head are two or three 
shelves, containing ‘Castles in the Air,’ 
* Riches of the Mind,’ &c. The whole 
is in admirable keeping. Another en- 
graving is entitled the * Manuscript re- 
turned;’ a third, full of humour and 
merry conceit, is called a * Thought,’ 
So much for the artist’s first point; now 
for the author’s, which, being of a con- 
venient brevity, we quote at length :— 
‘ The Miseries of Authoreraft.—An author 


by profession may always be known by cer- ; 


tain outward unquestionable @ppearances of 
poverty, which are sure indications of 
nius and a total disregard for decency. 
exalted pursuits elevate him above the pal- 
try considerations of cleanliness: the luxury 
of a change of finen, or the perp ening ex- 
travagance of two coats, would only distract 
his attention from his literary pursuits, or 
frighten his bookseller out of all recollection 
of his person. His face should resemble a 
dried mummy, an@ his eye be sunk deep 
in the socket, like the wick of an expiring 
parish lamp; tbe skinny exterior of his 
upper lip should be well covered with snuff, 
and his teeth give proofs of his attachment 
to the social pipe; his hat should be of the 
fashion of his boyish days, pinched into a 
thousand eccentric forms, by way of amuse- 
ment, while waiting in anxious expectation 
of a great man’s notice, or a bookseller’s li- 
berality ; his boots should be water-proof 
(i. e.), one hole to let the water mn, and an- 
other to let it out; his pocket-handkerchief 
(if he does not use the sleeve of his coat) 
should have more holes than the French ad- 
miral’s flag at the battle of the Nile, and 
must on no account be washed above once 
in six months, for fear of wearing it out. In 
his carriage, he should preserve a gentle 
bend, by way of reducing his altitude to the 
level of commonplace understandings. He 
should be exceedingly cautious how he 
frowns, lest it should be misconstrued into 
contempt; nor can he be too particular in 
the indulgement of a laugh, lest it should be 
mistaken for derision, He may accept any 


invitation to dinner, and is never expected 





to return fie compliment ; nay, he may pop 
into any family where he has the least foot- 
ing, without hesitation, and take pot-luck, 
and charity prescribes the necessity of thetr 
pressing him to stay. 

‘He must never think of being witty be- 
fore the second bottle, and must always be 
ready with a good joke, cut and dried, to 
suit the humour of his company, to defend 
his host with, or amuse the family party. 
Every thing be says will be sure of applause, 
as coming from an author, and, above all, 
he must endeavour to be egotistical. If he 
should lack wit, and be without conversa- 
tional talents, no unusual things for a mo- 
dern to want, he need not be uneasy, if he 
can only manage to pass for an eccentric, 
and then his excessive stupidity will be 
placed to the account of his deep study and 
total abstraction. He should, on no ac- 
count, shave oftener than once a-week, be- 
cause a long beard may be considered a 
mark of singularity inseparable from original 
genius. He must never think of paying his 
debts: first, because such a practice is 
wholly uuprecedented, and ‘vial ruin the 
whole profession by example : secoudly, be- 


‘cause if any one has trusted him, he may be 


sure they did so from motives of charity, 
and without hope of payment; or, thirdly, 
if any one has been mad enough to indulge 
in such a chimerical expectation, his folly 
deserves correction. His residence should 
be in the attic of some old-fashioned build- 
ing, where, in times past, a celebrated poet 
was starved to death, or some distinguished 
literary character has since committed sui- 
cide. His furniture should be a truckle bed- 
stead, with a flock mattress, and an old great 
coat for a cover-lid; his couch or settee 
formed by the side or end of it; his box,— 
for if he has no wardrobe to fill it with, he 
still should have a box,—to give him conse- 
quence with his landlady, and serve the dou- 
ble purpose of shutting out prying curiosity 
from his papers, and forming a writing-desk 
by his bedside. In writing, he should be 
ambidextrous, and in catching an idea, or a 
passing thought, jump instantly ont of bed, 
and commit the subject to paper on the 
inspiration of the moment. If he ts ever 
imprisoned for debt, he should attribute 
such an occurrence, not to any wild hépe 
of enforcing payment, but merely as a 
friendly act, done in the idea that seclusron 
from the world may correct his idleness, bet- 
ter his fortunes, and afford him at once the 
opportunity and incitement to pursue his la- 
bours. If he has not tasted of all these, aye, 
and ten times more miseries than are here 
related, then is he no true aeshor. 
V.—45. 
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‘There are a set of dull, heavy, leaden- 
headed college mechanics, who, having 
served an: appre nti ceship to the art of trans- 
lating the classic languages, as they are 
called, lard their conversation with a suc- 
cession of misplaced quotations, in ‘monk ish 
Greek or Latin, in the hope of passing for 
authors. Now be it known, we utterly re- 
ject any such pedantic persons, 


genius, or the delightful sensations of the 
miseries of authorer: aft.’ 

The second point, ‘The Diseases of 
the Mind,’ is an ingenious physiological 


and metaphysical essay, in which the 


various species of the Passio Hypo- 
chondriaca’ are defined. We micht 
also speak in just commendation of the 
engravings to this point, but we may 
observe, once for all, that the whole of 


and any | 
such claims to the rights and privileges of 
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a loveliness can be” ‘Tt is too true, 
: by atrifling slip in early life she has 
=ot "___ Got wh: it, madam P—tor Iea- 
ven's sake, relieve the cruel suspense,” cried 
I, jumping up by a violent effort.—“ Oh, 
sir,” said Mrs. Seymour, with a sigh that 
sound ed like the prefac e to atale of woe— 
“Alas! sir, my poor dear daughter’— 
sobbed the deeply afflicted old lady, cover- 





ing her face with her handkerchief, ** has 
got—a WOODEN LEG !”’ 
The author, in a note, says, ‘this 


tale is literally founded on fact, and 
originally appeared 1 in a different shape 
inadiurnal print.” We suspect, how- 
ever, that the origin of the story is to 
be found in atrial for breach of promise 
of marriage, which was tried some 
years ago at Norwich. Lee, the bar- 
rister, who was for the plaintiff, had 


them are admirable characteristics of the | her p!aced in the box, and expatiated 


the subjects they illustrate... The fifth 
point is entitled the * Miseries of Love,’ 
in which a tale with a good equi- 
voque 1s introduced. A gentleman has 
fallen in love with a young lady at the 
theatre, whose name and address he 
learns from the box- keeper. He deter- 
mins next day to visit Miss Seymour, 
for such is the lady’s name, gains ad- 
mission, and declares to the mother his 
attachment for her daughter. 


‘Mrs, Seymour,’ says the lover, ‘ smiled 
at my declaration, but her smile was rather 
marked by incredulity than approval; I saw 
this, and was proceeding to meet the scru- 
ples I thought the abruptness of my passion 
might have raised, when she asked me ina 
good-natured tone, if IT was fully aware of 
Maria’s situxtion. 1 precipitately answered 
in the affirmatiy c, and confessed the whole 
of what the box-keeper had told me. Mrs. 
Seymour began to look serious, and request- 
ed to know if I had made a minute Inquiry, 
or received more explicit information. Won- 
dering at the oddness of this question, [ an- 
swered, no, and was proceeding to state, 
that as beauty, character, and ac complish- 
ments were the ‘only things I aspired to pos- 
sess, the fortune of her da aughter would nei- 
ther constitute an allurement, nor force an 


objection. “On that point, sir,” replied 
my projected mother-in-law, “ your most 
sanguine hopes might be sratitied ; but 


there is one obstacle to a union with my 
daughter, which I fear you will find insuper- 
able."—* I find insuperable ! I, madam, 
who am devoured with eaverness to call her 
inne—and let the tenderness with which I 
shall meet her evince the warmth of my at- 
tachment ! Impossible ! ~ But have you 
heard, sir, th at Maria has had the misior- 
tune”- [ felt a cold perspiration creep 
over me as [ strove in vain to quit my chair, 
and it was with exceeding di tliculty that [ 
could articulate, “ How, madam! has Miss 
Seymour been so”——when the old lady in- 
terrupted ine with fresh earnestness, ‘* Have 
you never heard that my daughter has got” 
-duld God—is it possible sv 
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largely on her beauty. The opposite 
counsel admitted the encomiums, but 
remarked that his learned brother had 


| forgotten to say the lady had a wooden 


lex. Lee was not aware of this, and 
the jury, who felt ashamed of the ef- 
fects his eloquence had produced on 
them, gave a verdict against him. 

Of the literary merit of this work we 
have enabled our readers, in some inea- 
sure, to judge ; but with the spirit of 
the engravings we cannot so easily 
make them acquainted, though it is, 
perhaps, sufficient to say they are by a 
Cruikshank. The work is got up with 
reat taste, and he must be avery fasti- 
dious reader who is not pleased with it. 

~<WH#@ oe — 

Denmark Delineated ; or Sketches of 
the present State of that Country, &c. 
(Concluded from p. 680.) 

THE descriptions of the beauties of 
Esrom Lake, which in luxuriance and 
softened richness surpass even Loch 
Lomond, and those of the royal resi- 
dences of Fredensborg and 'rederics- 
borg, will be perused with interest by 
the admirer of fine natural scenery, and 
by those who delight in the historical 
reminiscences attached to the latter. 
But, without allowing ourselves to be 
detained by them, we hasten to Jagers- 
Sprils, the favourite retreat of Christian 
the Fifth, where there 1s a grove em- 
bellished by monuments erected to the 
principal w orthies of Denmark; so that 
this spot may be considered as the 
Westminster Abbey of that couniry. 
Among the ilustrious characters, to 
Wii se. me mory the de Serve ed 
patriotic gratitude has here been paid, 
we meet with the names of Tycho 
Brahe, Grittenfeld, ‘the greatest states- 
man Denmark has to boast of,’ Tordens- 


ki ld, the celebrated naval hero, and 
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| the no less eminent military command. 
ers Absalon, Lykke, and Ranzau._ Hol- 
berg, of course, is not excluded from 
this Elysian grove, and it is to him that 
we shall now principally direct the at- 
tention of our readers. Of this distin- 
guished writer, very little indeed, ex- 
cept the bare name, 1s known in this 
country ; nor are we aware that ¢ any at- 
tempt has hitherto been made to intros 
duce any of his numerous productions 
to the English public, although we 
are here informed that some of his 
writings have been translated into our 
language, ‘The task, indeed, would 
be no easy one, neither is it quite 
certain that, however well executed, 
it would be duly appreciated, or ob- 
tain adequate favour; for, to confess 
the truth, even the merits of Holberg 
would prevent a version of his works 
from becoming popular among our. 
selves. His portraiture of character 
and manners is too national, and, more- 
over, describes a state of society, that is 
now become obsolete. His satire 1s too 
local to be generally relished by foreign- 
ers; and, ingenious asthe plots of some 
of his comedies undoubtedly are, there is, 
at the same time, a certain rudeness, sim- 
plicity, and inartificiality in the conduct 
of his pieces, that are strongly charac- 
teristic of an infant state of the drama. 
Scenes most grotesquely natural fre- 
quently occur; while the dialogue is 
sometimes diffusely spun out, and not 
in the least raised above the most com- 
mon-place tone of ordinary life, and is 
filled with the most every-day details. 
Yet, as far as relates to ourselves, even 
these defects,—if such they really be, 
have an interest, a charm which we 
should probably not find in them, were 
it not that the garb of a foreign lan- 
guage conceals much of what would 
otherwise 2 appear tame, insipid, and je- 
june, and invests them witha power of 
pleasing similar to thi at which painting 
coniers upon objects indiflerent and une 
attractive in themselves. Let us not, 
however, be misunderstood: Holberg 
possesses a!so > ysitive merits and beau- 
ties as a dramatic writer, his touches of 
satire are frequent and keen, his powers 
of humour considerable, and his deli- 
neation of character, although rather 
too general, is bold and effective. 

For the sketch of his life, we must 
refer to the work itself; but we shall 
extract the foll owing passages, contain- 
ing an estimate of Holberg’s literary 
character :— 

‘ folberg was the founder of polite litera- 
ture in Denmark, and inay be said, 10 





Ochlenschlager’s words, to have “ rough 
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planed” the taste of the nation. He supplied 


us with numerous useful works on universal 
and rational history, and produced a variety 
of entertaining works of a comic and sati- 
rical cast. He excited among the people a 
taste for reading hooks in our own language, 
the Latin having been hitherto the only ve- 
hicle fer communicating the thoughts of 
our writers. He kindled and ditfused 
among us a propensity to think and write; 
and our literary efforts began to attract the 
notice of foreign nations, from the circum- 
stance of that celebrated man’s works being 
translated into the English, French, Ger- 
man, Italian, Swedish, and Dutch lI: uiguaves, 
ws Holberg g,” says Suhm, “gave to his nation 
the impulse which Cicero gave to his coun- 
trymea: both incited them to write, think, 
and philosophize, in their own language.” 


‘The preceding were Subm’s sentiments, 

to which an excellent historian of the pre- 
sent day, Dr. G. L. Baden, bas given adii- 
tional gia In a very beautiful essay, 
statin ¢ Liolberg’s clains on the vratitude of 
his « ountry men for the ben eficial 1 
of his writ ngs on U eir intellectua 
ment. The learned doctor, in proceeding to 
point out Holbery’ rs pre- eminence above al 
his cotemporaries, 


includine Lie Ii of learn- 
ing and science, takes occasion to 


that had Holberg not existed, the people of | 


Denmark and Norway would have been a 
whole qeniuny behind in the attaiument of 
knowledge. The extent of ilolbery’s acquire- 
ments, aud the ener; gy with which he ven- 

tured to diffuse the knowledge that he pos- 
sessed, must appear particularly striking 
when we consider the times in which he 
lived ; and his merits, in consequence, so 
much the greater when we bear in mind the 
dangers to which he exposed himself in such 
tines. 

‘ Holberg wrote altogether from thirty to 
forty comedies, many of which have been 
translated and imitated in the most current 
European languages. In illustration of the 
merits of his plays it may be proper to quote 
the opinions of some competent judges, 
Some of his admirers go so far as to mention 
that Holberg’s plays do not yield in any res- 
pect to the best of Moliere’s, and in many 
respects surpass them ; and that in comic vi- 
gour and delineation of character they might 
bear a comparison with Shakspeare’s, Pro- 
fessor Steffens, one of the most eminent wri- 
ters in Germany, in a work entitled the 
“* Present Age,’ ’ observed that Denmark pos- 
sesses in Holberg a comic dramatist such as 
scarcely any other modern nation can boast 
of: and M. Heiberg, a Danish gentleman 
who has resided many years in Fran ce, and 
whose name will be familiar to such of my 
readers as are conversant with modern 
French literature, expresses the following r 
sentiments respecting Holberg : Atter 
having for many years sti idied the dramatic 
poets of all ancient and modern nations, I 
may say that [ have come to the cone lusion 
that there are but three comic dramatists 
who really deserve that namc—Diautus, 
Mohere, and Holberg.”’ 


’ } 
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This praise will, perhaps, be thou 
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somewhat exaggerated, and but little 
weight may be attached by our own 
countrymen to this opinion, seeing 
that the critic is either unacquainted 
Ww ith, or has not duly appreciated the 
comic powers of Sh: akspeare, who, in 
all that relates either to delineation of 
character and brilliant wit, is assuredly 
inferior to no other comic writer, either 
ancient or modern. But, however we 
may demur as to this exclusion of one, 
whose fame we are, as Englishmen, 
ever ready to vindicate with jealousy, 
we wish by no means to’ detract from 
the high rank here asssigned to the 
Danish bard, Of the other writings of 


‘he mock-he ueroic poe of “ Pe oder Paars,” 
* Niels Klim’ 1s Subterraneous Journey,” 

ted to the extension of 
reputation of the former pro- 
il character, 1s princi- 
Denmark, where it is a 


| 
iv< chiefly contribu 
“ee fame, ihe 
duc vion, from its loc: 


pacy conuned to 


vyreat favourite with all classes of people : it 
is tound ain the libraries of the + great and the 
erave, and 13 umeng the coltager’s scanty 
ry ol re 1 « 3 ! j ) | ey t 

SUCCA of OOURKRS, ANU NAS UACWISC cen lrans- 
lated into the lanvuaves of Germany and 
sweden. Inthe latter country 1t 1s read 
lind ye lished even a by the pecsany: ‘Niels 
ao ’ 


Subterraneous Jouri ey” Is pe Ben 
ores mmusterpiece, It has been trans- 
lated into English, French, German, Swe- 
dish, Duteh, and Hungarian. It is an ex- 
quisite piece of satire, written in imitation 
of Lucian and Switt, on philosophical, poli- 
tical, and religious subjeets, full of impor- 
tant and useful rules to rulers, As such it 
excited great — among the jus d- 
vinum and passive obedience preachers of 
the day, and was very near beingsuppressed. 
“ Niels Klims” was originally written in Latin, 
which, from not being s sutliciently understood 
by the gentlemen who were charged with 
the surveillance of the Danish muses, proba- 
bly secured Holbexe against persecution, 
“It is no wonde r, therefore, that Llolberg 
is the most pop ular of Danish authors, and 
that his name is ever mentioned — honour 
and gratitude, Denmark has, it is true, 
given birth to men who Joeman more ex- 
tensive learning, deeper reach of thought, 
wider compass of historical research, and 
greater poctical powers, than Hoiberg can 
be said to have displ: yed, but she bas not 
produced a writer w hose works have proved 
so extensively beneficial to the mass of the 
people, Soine years atter Holberg’s death, 
Evald arose, and became the founder of the 
tragic drama, as Holberg had been the father 
of comedy. But Evald fell upon times 
equally inauspicious to his character and 
genius. ** He stood,” Oehlenschlager remarks, 


** diametrically opposed to the age in which 
he lived. Denwwurk neither knew nor un- 
derstood Him. <0) { Cu tl | hot ther< tore “ipo 
pre ate iis worth uid in fact, lost h hn, it 
ney Ge sal i, I crore st) \ S «sve wiint a 
DO t she | i } sessed.” ”’ 

ric? } 7 7 7 

Lhis last-mentioned writer, who died 


| been mentioned. 
la Fair appre ciation of the architectural 


in 1781, at the age of thirty-eight, was 
not only admirable asa tragic, butequally 
soasa ‘ly ric poet. His odes and simi- 
lar compositions are distinguished by a 
daring boldness of thought and mas- 

terly vigour of expression. Among the 
tragic writers of the present day, it t will 
be sufficient to name Oehlenschlager 

and Ingemann, both of whom are in 
some degree known to the English 
reader, from analyses of some of their 
pieces which have appeared in ‘ Black- 
wood’s Magazine.’ 

In speaking of Overdd, a village where 
Suhm had a villa, the author ‘takes an 
opportunity of mentioning the merits of 
that eminent writer, as an histori: in, who 
deserves to be classed with the most 
eminent modern writers in this depurt- 
ment of literature. 

We look forward with impatience to 
the completion of this mteresting w ork, 
making no doubt but that, in the remain- 
ing part, we shall meet with information 
relative to other literary characters as 
instructive and as amusing as that from 
which we have made ourextracts. We 
hope that the author will be induced to 
pot alt { his work beyond the limits first 
assigned to It, within which it will be 
hardly possible to do justice to the sub- 
ject, or to describe every place or situa- 
tion of note. Neither Copenhag reh nor 
any other considerable town has yet 


We should lke to see 


merits of the Danish metropolis, and 
some particulars respecting its more 
recent structures ; some of which, if we 
may believe report, deserve to be fully 
particularized. The introduction to the 
work presents us with an interesting— 
perhapssomewhat toofavourable account 
of the state of the fine arts in De nmark, 
and gives an extended notice of Thor- 
valdsen, and a catalogue of his works. 
‘This artist is almost the only one in Den- 
mark whose productions have obtained 
for him a celebrity heyond the bounda- 
ries of his native land:—his name is in 
itself a host. Of the other artists, here 
mentioned, few, we believe, are at all 
known in this country, although the 
character bestowed upon them, making 


Pastas would induce us to believe 
hat they deserve to be so. We now 





ie our leave of this publication, 
for the present, looking forward to 
its completion with feeling gs of impa- 
tience, and wishing it that kind re ep- 
tion, which, independently of te inakermene 
merits, it deserves, as being the pro=- 
duction of an amuabie and» Ingenious 


| fore’ ‘lprer, 


some allowance for the partiality of 
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Memoirs of the History of France during 
the Reignof Napoleon, dictated by the 
Emperor, at St. Helena, to the Gene- 
rals who shared his Captivity, and 
published from the Original Manu- 
seripts corrected by himself. Vol. III. 
Dictated to the CouNT DE Mon- 
THOLON, 8vo. pp. 422. London, 
1823. 

Historical Miscellanies. Vol. IN. Die- 
tated by the Emperor to CouNT DE 
MONTHOLON, &vo, pp. 423. Lon- 
don, 1823. 

Count pe LAS CASEs has completed 
his interesting ‘Journal of the Private 
Life and Opinions of Napoleon,’ and 
the equally valuable * Memoirs dictated 
by the Emperor to his Generals at St. 
Helena’ are drawing towards a close, 
Four volumes of this work have already 
been noticed in The Literary Chro- 
nicle in terms of due commendation, and 
two volumes more have just appeared, 
which possess all the interest of their 
predecessors. 

We have more than once observed 
how valuable the works recently pub- 
hshed on the subject of Bonaparte 
are, as materials for history, and what 
a remarkable effect they have already 
had im removing the asperities against 
this extraordinary man, by showing 
that many of the charges made against | 
him, while in power, were totally false. 
His residence in St. Helena seemed ne- 
cessary to justify his character; and 
we find that many of his measures, | 
which were arraigned with undue seve- 
rity, were only matters of state-policy, 
and not the acts of vindictiveness or re- 
venge, 

It might have been supposed that: 
Bonaparte and his exploits had lost 
much of their interest, but this is far 
from being the case, nor will it be so as 
long as a more intimate and more 
correct knowledge of his character is to 
be obtained from the works published 
respecting him ; and such knowledge the 
volumes before us are calculated to 
supply. 

The volume of § Memoirs’ commences 
with a brief notice of the early life 
and family of Napoleon. It states that 
the Bonapartes are of Tuscan origin, 
and in the middle ages figured as sena- 
tors of the republics of Florence, Bo- 
logna, Treviso, &c. One of the fami- 
ly, Guiseppe Bonaparte, published one 
of the first regular comedies of the age, 
entitled ‘The Widow;’ another wrote a 
history of Rome. _ It was in the fifteenth 
century that one of the younger branches 
of the family settled in Corsica. Charles 





Bonaparte, the father of Napoleon, 





married Letitia Ramolino, a lady of very 
good family of that country. He was 
attached, as counsellor, to the tribunal of 
Ajaccio, 

Napoleon was born on the 15th of Au- 
gust, 1769; andas this Memoir includes 
some particulars of his early life, not 
noticed in the other biographies of him, 
we quote a part of it: in 1779, the 
states appointed Charles Bonaparte de- 
puty for the nobles in Paris, and he 
took with him his two sons, Joseph, 
aged eleven, and Napoleon, aged ten 
years; the former he placed at the 
boarding school at Autun, and the latter 
entered the military school of Brienne. 

‘Napoleon remained six years at that 
school. In 1783, Field-Marshal the Cheva- 
lier Kergarion, inspector of the military 
schools, selected him to pass the following 
year to the military school at Paris, to which 
three of the best scholars, chosen by the in- 
spector, were annually sent from each of the 
twelve provincial schools. Napoleon re- 
mained only eight months at Paris. In the 
month of August, 1785, he was examined by 
the Academician Laplace, and received the 
brevet of a second lheutenant of artillery in 
the regiment of La Fére; he was then sixteen 
years of age. Phelipeaux, Pecaduc, and De- 
inasis, passed at the same examination: they 
all three emigrated at the commencement of 
the Revolution. The first defended St. Jean 
d’Acre, where he evinced much talent, and 
where he died; the second was a Breton, 
and attained the rank of major in the Aus- 
trian army; the third, who returned to 
France during the consulate, was appointed 
administrator of the crown moveables, and 
chamberlain. 

‘The regiment of La Fére was at Va- 
lence, in Dauphiny, where Napoleon kept 
garrison for the first ume. Some commo- 
tions having taken place in the town of 
Lyons, he was sent thither with his batta- 
lion. This regiment afterwards passed to 
Douay in Flanders, and to Auxonne in Bur- 
gundy. In 1791 Napoleon was made a 
captain in the regiment of artillery of Gre- 
noble, then in garrison at Valance, whither 
hereturned. ‘The revolutionary ideas began 
to prevail. Part of the officers emigrated. 
Gouvion, Vaubois, Galbo Dufour, and Na- 
poleon, were the four captains who, having 
preserved the good opinion of the soldiers, 
kept them within the limits of order. 

‘ Napoleon was in Corsica for six months 
in 1792. He took the earliest opportunity 
of waiting on Paoli, with whom his father 
had been intimate. Paoli received him in 
avery friendly manner, and did all in his 
power to retain him, and keep him out of 
the way of the disturbances with which the 
mother-country was threatened, 

‘In January and February, 1793, Napo- 
leon was intrusted with a counter attack on 
the north of Sardinia, whilst Admiral Tru- 
guet Was operating ayainst Cagliari. The 
expedition not having succeeded, he brought 
his troops safely back to Bonifacio, This 
was his first military achievement, and ob- 


— 


tained him testimonials of the attachment 
of the soldiers, and a local reputation, 

‘ A few months after, Paoli, against whom 
an accusation had been decreed by the se- 
nate, threw off the mask and revolted. 
Previously to declaring himself, he commu- 
nicated his scheme to the young artiller 
otiicer, of whom he used frequently to say 
** You see tbat youth; he is a man fora Plu- 
tarch’s biography.” But all the persuasions 
and influence of this venerable old man 
were unavailing. 

The Bonaparte family retired to Pro. 
vence, where their property was de- 
vastated and their house pillaged. The 
revolt of the Marseillese followed, and 
Napoleon was employed to remonstrate 
with the iusurgents, to induce them to 
give up a convoy of ammunition they 
had intercepted on its way to the army 
of Italy. In this he was successful, 
and then joined the French army bee 
sieging Toulon, a period when his bio- 
graphies usually commence. 

The third volume of the Memoirs 
commences with some remarks on the 
state of parties in France. Then follows 
an account of the military operations of 
the army of Italy in 1792—1796, in- 
cluding the battles of Lodi, Castiglione, 
the Mincio, and Rivoli. An account of 
the siege of Toulon was given in the 
first volume of the Memoirs, but some 
particulars are now added, very charac- 
terestic of this dreadful period, when 
the French army had retaken Toulon. 

‘Dugommier gave orders to leave the 
white flag hoisted on all the forts and bas- 
tions of the roads, by which means a great 
number of ships of war and merchantmen 
bringing men or supplies intended for the 
enemy were deceived. During the first thirty 
days succeeding the taking of the city, ves- 
sels richly laden were daily captured. An 
English frigate, on one occasion, had cast 
anchor under the great tower, carrying sup- 
plies to the amount of several millions ; she 
was considered as taken, and two naval ofli- 
cers ina small boat boarded ber accordingly, 
declaring to the captain that they took pos- 
session of the frigate as their przie. The 
captain clapped them into the hold, cut his 
cables, and was lucky enough to escape 
without further loss. One evening, towards 
the end of December, the commandant ot 
the artillery being on the quay, about eight 
o’clock, saw an English skiff come ashore, 
from which an officer landed, and asked him 
for Lord Uood’s lodgings. This was the 
captain of a fine brig, which brought des- 
patches and announced the approach of re- 
inforcements. The brig was taken, and the 
despatches read. 

‘ The representatives established a revolu- 
tionary tribunal, according to the laws of 
that period; but all the guilty had escaped 
and followed the enemy; all who had re- 
solved to stay were conscious of their inno- 
cence. Nevertheless this tribunal caused 
1 several persons to be arrested, who had been 
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prevented from following the enemy by vari- 
ous accidents, and caused them to be pu- 
nished in expiation of their guilt. But eight 
or ten victims were too few, and a dreadful 
measure, characteristic of the spirit of that 
eriod, was resorted to. It was proclaimed 
that all those persons who had been employed 
in the arsenal whilst the English were in pos- 
session of the town, were to repair to the 
Champ de Mars, and give in their names ; 
and they were led to believe that it was for 
the purpose of employing them again, 
Nearly two hundred persons, head work- 
men, inferior clerks, and other subalterns 
went accordingly, in full confidence. Their 
names were registered ; it was proved by 
their own confession that they had retained 
their places under the English government, 
and the revolutionary tribunal, in the open 
field, immediately sentenced them to death. 
A battalion of Sans Culottes and Marseillese, 
brought expressly for the purpose, shot them. 
This action requires no comment; but it 
was the only execution that took place at 
Toulon; it was false that any persons what- 
ever were killed by grape-shot: neither the 
commandant of the artillery, nor the can- 
noneers of the ne, would have lent them- 
selves to such an action. It was the can- 
noneers of the revolutionary army who com- 
mitted such atrocities.at Lyons.’ 
The work, like those that preceded it, 


contains severg| documents as well as 


interesting biographical notices of dis- 
tinguished ped Of Lepaux, cele- 


brated by My Gaining in his satirical 
poem of * Néw Morality,’ as the man 

* Whom athejsts worship; at whose nod 

Bow their meek heads, the men without a God,” 
we have the followimg notice : 

‘Ia Reveillere Lepaux, deputy to the 
Convention for Maine and Loire, was one 
of the seventy-three persons arrested on the 
3ist of May. He was lame, and of the most 
disagreeable exterior possible; he was as 
deforined as Aisop. He wrote tolerably ; 
his mind was of little scope; he was neither 
accustomed to business, nor skilled in the 
characters of men; he was alternately go- 
verned, according to events, by Carnot and 
Rewbell. The Jardin de Plantes and The- 
ophilanthropy formed his whole occupation ; 

e was constitutionally fanatical, but a warm 
and sincere patriot, an upright citizen, and 
aman of good intentions. He entered the 
Directory poor, and left it so. Nature had 
only endowed him with the qualities of a 
subaltern magistrate.’ 

Of Carnot, who died lately, we quote 


the following notice: 

‘Carnot entered the service at a very 
early age, in the engineers. He maintained 
Montalembert’s system in his corps, and 
passed for an original amongst his comrades. 
He was a Chevalier de Saint-Louis at the 
time of the Revolution, in whichhe engaged 
with ardour. He was deputed to the Con- 
vention, and became a member of the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety along with Robes- 
pierre, Barrere, Couthon, Saint-Just, Bil- 
laud Varennes, and Collot d’Herbois. He 
constantly evinced a violent animosity 





against the nobles, which occasioned seve- 
ral singular quarrels between him and Ro- 
bespierre, who latterly protected a great 
number of them. He was industrious, sin- 
cere in all his dealings, guiltless of intrigue, 
and easy to deceive. He attended Jourdan, 
as commissioner from the Convention, at 
the deblockading of Maubeuge, where: he 
rendered important services. When on the 
Committee of Public Safety, he directed 
the operations of the war: he was useful in 
this capacity, without meriting all the praises 
that were lavished upon him, He had no 
experience in war; his ideas on every 
part of the military art were erroneous, not 
excepting those relating to the attack und 
defence of fortified places, and the princi- 
ples of fortification, which he had studied 
from infancy. He printed works on these 
subjects whrch could only be acknowledged 
by aman destitute of all practical experi- 
ence.in war. He proved himself possessed 
of moral courage. After Thermidor, when 
the Convention placed all the members of 
the Committee of Public Safety under arrest, 
except him, he wished to share their fate. 
This conduct was the more noble, because 
public opinion was violently hostile to the 
Committee; and because Collot d’Herbois 
and Bilaud Varenues, with whom he wished 
to be associated, were in fact dreadful cha- 
racters. He was named a member of the 
the Directory after Vendemiaire ; but ever 
since the 9th of Thermidor, his mind had 
been agonized by the accusations 3f public 
opinion, which attributed to the committee 
the shedding of all the blood. which had 
flowed on the scaffolds; he felt a desire to 
please ; he suffered himself to. be misled by 
the leaders ef the foreign party. He was 
then exalted to the clouds, but he did not 
deserve the praises of the enemies of France. 
He found himself placed in a deceitful posi- 
tion, and was overpowered on the 18th of 
Fructidor. After the 18th of Brumaire he 
was recalled and placed in the administra- 
tion of the war department by tlie First 
Consul, in which situation he displayed but 
moderate talents, and had many disputes 
with the minister of Finance and Dufresne, 
the director of the treasury, in which he 
was generally wrong. At length he quitted 
the ministry, convinced that it could go on 
no lenger for want of money. As amember 
of the tribunate, he voted and spoke against 
the empire; but his conduct, uniformly up- 
right, gave the goverument no umbrage. 
The emperor granted him a pension of 
20,000 francs. As long as affairs prospered, 
he remained silent, and confined himself to 
his closet; but after the campaign of Rus- 
sia, at the time of the misfortunes of Prauce, 
he solicited employment. The city of Ant- 


werp was entrusted to him, where he cun- | 


ducted himself well.’ 


The volume of Historical Miscellanies 
1S principally devoted to the observa- 
tions of Napoleon on the wars of Tu- 
renne and Frederic Il. with a supple- 
ment to the former volumes of notes on 


the Expedition to Egypt, the affair of | 





ee 


' 


| 
| 
| 


the Duke d’Enghien, and the iatended 


invasion of England. 
(To be continued.) 
——s +o 


Four Songs, with an Accompaniment for 
the Piano Forte. By FRANCES FosTER 
WENSLEY. 

IF we were to judge of the merits of 

these songs by the delight which we 

have seen.them give to an evening party 
in which they were played, we should 
certainly say much in their favour; and 
this we might do without an imputation 
of partiality. One great ' 
the music of Mrs, Wensley is the strict 
harmony of the tune with the words 
and sentiments cf the songs. 

> <<>> 


A Duet for the Harp and Piano- Forte, 
or Two Piano-Fortes. Composed by 
JosEPH DE PINNA. 

An Introduction, Slow Movement, and 
Rondo, composed forthe Piano-Forte, 
By Josepu Di PENNA, 


Three Airs from Haydn's Creation; 
Arranged for the Piano-Forte with a 
Flute Accompaniment. By JosEePH 
De PINNA., | 

Mr. De PINNa is one of those musical 

composers-who reduce all the intrica- 

cies of science in music to the melody 
of sweet sounds; in the most com- 
plicated and most difficult of his com- 
positions there is nothing harsh, unnatu- 
ral, or unharmonious;and we knownoin- 
dividual to whom the lovers of the piano- 
forte are more indebted than to Mr. De 

Pinna. The duet and airs now before us 

are full of sweetness, and display much 

musical taste and judgment. 


——— 21> o—— 

A Dictionary of 
British Poets. 

the First. 


Quotations from the 
In Three Parts. Part 
Shakspeare. By the Au- 


thor of the Peerage and Baronetage - 


Charts, &c. 

don, 1823. 
A DICTIONARY of quotations, is the 
readysreckoner of the pedant, and an 
index to the man of letters: it refreshes 
an over-crowded or defeetive memory, 
and recals, to some, past recollections of 
the branches of literature, whileto others 
it furnishes them, without research or 
the labour of a single thought. It is 
theeditor’s manual, the critic’s resource. 
and the idler’s amusement; to many it 
is amusing, to others -instructive, but 
useful to all: hence has arisen the po- 
pularity of all works of this description. 

The French have an excellent dic- 
tionary of quotations, selected with great 
taste ; and Macdonne}’s, in Latin, is good. 


12mo. pp. 276. Lon- 


In English there have been several : 
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‘ Bysshe’s Art of English Poesy,’ is one 


of the earliest we recollect meeting with: 
but the ¢ Quintescence of English Poetry’ 
published in 1740, is the best we have 
seen, in pom of research, arrange- 
ment, and selection: it contains the 
choicest thoughts of many writers whose 
works are not gene rally known, and if 
the editor of the work now before us 
has not gone too far, we strongly recom- 
mend it to his notice. 

Three volumes seem to have been the 
favourite quantity 
works of this sort; both those we have 
2 a d to are of this size, and our author 
23 also arranged his collections in three 

arts; the first, the one now pub- 
shed, is devoted to extracts from Shak- 
speare; the second will be from our 
writers in blank verse, and the third 
consist of choice morsels in rhyme. We 
confess we should have preferred their 
being b'ended in one work, as we woul 
rather have only one index to ¢o over 
than three. | 

Of ali the authors tha 
one hag been so free 

eal’y So quotable, as : 
think | the editor of the work 
view nat rath ‘r been. fastidious than 
otherwise, when he has limite 
tions to: a volume ot less than 390 pazes. 
Although a dictionary of 
it affords no articles for our 
present ; it is, however, but justice to 
the editor to say—that ae selection is 
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may serve as no bad substitute for the 

€ Seen indexes to Shakspeare by Ays- 
cough and Horace Twiss. 
>) 

Zaphna; or, the Amulet: a Poem. By 

IsaABELLA Hitt. I2mo. pp. YI. 


London, J]825. 

THE principal incident in this poom 1S 
avowedly founded ona note to Southey's 
‘Curse of Kehama,’ which states, on 
the authority of Bernier, that a Hindoo 
woman, who had intrigued with a young 
man, murdered her husband, in order t» 
marry her paramour; but he refused, and 
she offered herself a suttec. ‘The young 
man attended to play on the tabor; 
begged to embrace nim, drageed him on 
the burning pile, and they peris! ed to- 
cether. The stor y, highly interesting 
in itself, is admirabl y petty up by the 
tity author, who possesess no ordinary 
puition of poetical “a, 
trophe we quote :— 

‘ She spoke, and these few words, her last, 
Her natural melody surpast. 


she 
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Her features looked more marked ; 
Born to the humblest of her race, 
Supplying all the charms denied 
To forms the sun had ruder dyed, 
Shone grandest in its farewell pride! 

She spoke :— My thanks to all! I feel 

I may not trust myself to kiss 
My babe once more; though for Aer weal 

Alone, one tremor checks my bliss. 

And the last look I give the sky 

Will be less sad—’tis nature this— 
Than that which parts my straining eye 
From all for which I deign to grieve, 

From all I love, or loving—leave! 
Hope not I fail; becanse I dare 

C onfess the weakness of my heart, 
Resolved my actions shall not share ; 
Indeed I bless this last relief, 
Delayed—but by a single grief— 

Tho’ all too long—'tis time to part! 
Brabmins! to you I now confide 

This last request ; no kindred friend 
Have I, whose tears I'd bid ye chide 

With pitying hopes. My cares here end. 
Blessings and peace upon ye pour! 

I have not, now, one farewell more!” 
Poor Zi :phna gazed and wondered ; all 

Was over then, or nearly so; 

But, ab! she seemed not to recall 
His love, his honour, his despair ; 

His very life seemed not to know, 
Ne’er to have known; tho’ he was there, 
Now in her sight; it was a dream, 

He had not been, be did not live, 
2e could not unconscious scem, 
While he, but felt that still, t 
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’ she whispered, * No! 
No, Zaphna, never! Thus, in woe, 
Joy, life, or de page we ought to be 
Together ! No farewell to thee 
‘Oh! theyre within the flowery round, 
And he within her anns entwined, 
They fail together! Ah! that sound! 
That lovely sieht hath left behind 
Notrace! A taoment since—and now— 
vuln that scream! 
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From hearts, hot voices; wild and dread; 
Shocked, sickened, stunned, surprised, they 
fell 
To earth; and then a silence dead 
And long, as if the fallen had borne 
Every life with them to that bourne! 
‘Tis done. The dead, the living, all, 
The murdered, and the murd’ress fall ; 
Lovers and rivals, in the breast 
Of earth, their hostile passions rest, 
Purity, poison, death, all blended— 
Their secrets keep, where day was never— 
Their crimes, their flames, their con flictsended— 
No more to suffer, nor to sever'— 
There too, the Amulet of Death, 
No more to stay so fond a breath ; 
And all that’s left—that wond’ring child, 
Amid the wreck, like flowret wild, 
Surviving last the tempest’s swell, 
Too lowly for its rage to fell, 
Tho’ the young tree and full-blown flower, 
Were prostrate by its fatal power!” 
There is much good taste and delicaey 


of sentiment in the whole poem. 
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The Banker's Daughter of Bristol: o; 

Compliance and ‘Teel ision. .A Novel 
‘ee Volumes. By Rosana 8. 
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in Denmark; we now, however, take a 
larger skip, and, crossing the Atlantic at 
a single bound, pick up—not a book we 
acknowledge—but an anticipatory cri- 
ticism on one now in the press, the 
title of which is prefixed to the head 
of this article. ‘The criticism and the 
extracts are copied from an American 
journal, and we therefore are not an- 
sweral le, either for the opinions of the 
author or his reviewer. 


‘A work bearing the title of “ Inside Out, 
or an interior View of the New York State 
Prison,” and written by one who has not 
been many months released from the walls, 
which, for the information and curiosity of 
the public, he now proposes to turn inside 
out”—on paper—is now in press in this city, 
and will be published ina few days. We 
have been favoured with the perusal of some- 
what more than a hundred pages, and if we 
are not much mistaken, it will be a work that 
will make a good deal of noise, and attract 
much attention. It is written in a style 
more forcible and pungent than elegant, and 
is frequently sharp as caustic. 

‘The author in his preface, says :— 

‘Tn compiling the following pages, it be- 
comes ine to state, that [ have not been 
actuated by a nonsensical rage for literary 
fame. Public utility has been essentially 
my aim : and if my attempt is not com- 
ple tely unsuccessful, the patronage of the 
public will follow my endeavours, and the 
interests of my family will be particularly 
subserved. 

‘<¢ These are not the last declarations of a 
dying thief, nor ofa penitent murderer ; nor 
are they the speculations of an ambitious 
politician, The glance of curiosity is di- 
rected to the subject, with a hope that it 

may be productive of benefit to the com- 
munity. Should these sheets fall into the 
hands of one who has the least idea of com- 
mitting crime—whose mind is vascillating 
between the endurance of a virtuous penury, 
and the tempting embraces of a wicked life, 
let the horrors which I have described w eigh 
heavily upon his soul—let him pause ere he 
leaves the chrystal threshold of virtue, for 
the desert region of soul-torturing vice.’ 


‘ Again, he says—“ I know that inhumanity 
with its aspect ‘of heaven, and its heart of 
hell, will shout around my path, and dis- 
countenance my efforts, however radiant in 
purity, or exalted in truth. With many 
readers, the acknowledged fact of my having 
written from experience, will serve asa tacit 
and unlimited license to the discovering of 
faults, of imperfections, and of errors which, 
in any other writer, would pass wholly un- 
noticed. Some, startled at the mere name 
of the author, without opening the work, in 
the littleness of their hearts, will super- 
ciliously condemn it ; others, rising from 
its cursory perusal, and arrogating to them- 
selves the exclusive right of determining and 
appreciating its merit, will deem its sug- 
gestions as unpardonably presumptuous.— 
But the genuine philanthropist, trampling 
upon prejudice, and despising liberality, 


will estimate aright its value and its worth.” 
‘The following quotations from the intro- 
duction to the book will give the reader an 
idea of the plan of it, and the objects of the 
writer. After concisely reviewing the his- 
tory, origi, and progress of the penitentiary 
system in our country, lie proceeds :— 
‘“] have given the reader a succinct his- 
tory of the prison, with its abuses and 
detects, from actual experience and minute 
observation. And although it may be 
deemed 





‘a passing shame, 

That I, unworthy body as l am, 

Should censure thus,’ 
yet I have attempted to show the impossi- 
bility of promoting the interests of virtue, 
and of serving the cause of humanity, by 
the continuing or pursuing of a system of 
punishment, that merely generates criine. 
[ array not myself against the learned men, 
who have written upon the subject of im- 
prisonment and labour; [ would merely be 
allowed to stand beneath the shade of hu- 
manity, and urge an humble opinion, the 
result of inelancholy experience. I reve- 
rence the names of Bentham, of Pastoret, 
of Colquhoun, of Burgh, and of Beccaria, as 
much asany man breathing. Their suggestions 
are fraught with learning, with wisdom, and 
with genuine philanthropy. Their conclu- 
sions were drawn from the storehouse of 
philosophy—I have gathered mine in the 
wretchedness of experience, They wrote in 
favour of imprisonment and hard Jabour—I 
condemn as impolitic hard labour with im- 
prisonment. Or rather, 1 condemn hard 
labour- wherever it gives an opportunity to 
convicts of conversing unrestrainedly and 
thus corrupting each “other, as they do in 
this prison. Lf it were possible to erecta 
prison with solitary dormitories and sepa- 
rate workshops for the convicts, and to ob- 
tain virtuous and moral mentoactas keepers, 
imprisonment and hard labour might in some 
devree answer the views of its advocates. 
But even then it would be impracticable to 
pursue a variety of useful mechanical em- 
ployments ; the want of proper workmen to 
instruct the convicts would equally be felt; 
and that reflection so necessary to the work 
of reformation in the mind of the convicts, 
would entirely be lost in the din and hum 
of business. Then convicts would find too 
many vutward objects to divert their minds, 
to feel any tnward woe on account of their 
crimes.’ ” 


The work has been divided, and 
classed under several specific heads— 
ViZ. BUILDING, OFFICERS, CONVICTS, 
INTERNAL PUNISHMENTS, CRIMES, 
SENTENCES, LABOUR,DIET, HOSPITAL, 
PARDONS, and PRISON ACCOUNTS, 


‘“ A general exhibit is given of the moral 
and financial state of the prison, which may 
be esteemed worthy of the reader's attention. 
No feelings have been respected at the ex- 
pense of justice; ‘nothing extenuated, 
nor aught set down in malice.” Throughout 
the whole work, I have frankly described 
my own feelings, and in many iustances the 





feelings and opinions of others, 





*“ Tf the public should be pleased to receive 
this volume favourably, it will be followed 
by another on the same subje ct, conthining 
equally interesting matter ; and the author, 
at least humbly hopes that this volume may 
be the means of turning - the attention of the 
governor, and the legistature of our state 
towards an unmediate inquiry iuto state pri- 
son management.” 

‘ The following extracts show the effects 
of imprisonment at the great school for 
finishing the education of scoundrels at 
Greenwich, 

‘** In May, 1819, 1 was unfortunately c i= 
pelled to an acquaintance with the concerns 
of the prison, Although I had lived, all inv 
life time, in the city of New York, I bh: ad 
never, until then, entered the dreary prison 
vate, It was always to my mind a horrid 
pl: ace, and I naturally expected to find every 
visage sad, every eye sunk, every cheek 
pale, and every heart am mg the convicts 
uncommonly depressed. The severity of 
punishment—the solitude of adversity—the 
bleakness of thetr prospects—the agony of 
their destitution—the horrid result of their 
crimes—I assuredly thought, were fully cal- 
culated to produce such appearances. But 
I was entirely mistaken. There was nothing 
to be seen but unbounded levity. Cheer- 
fulness and contentment played upon their 
cheeks; quietude of mind was visible in 
their actions. Depraved in the most shock- 
ing degree, they evinced every thing un- 
manly, obscene, ‘and disgusting. Relinquish- 
ing all claim to a single principle of virtue, 
they dwelt upon vice with unlimited pleasure, 
and rebuked the least image of rectituc'e 
that appeared. 
their wicked persecution, it was indispensa- 
bly necessary for a well-meaning man to 
associate with them, and become a vara- 
bond equally desperate with themselves. 
I saw that reform, in their unheeded se- 
questration, was utterly impossible; and 
that it argued little less than dunacy to 
indulge sucha hope. Vice grew in potency ; 
its growth could not be checked. The 
energies of benevolence were entirely 
paralysed. Imprisonment was divested 
altogether of its terrors. A Charybdis had 
been avoided for a Scylla of destruction, 
The convicts had been secluded from the 
fascinagions of vice, to become desperately 
depray ed in the ver y shade of their solitude, 
pp. 21-22.” 

‘The following extract shows that all 
feeling is not shut without the walls of the 
prison; and that even one of the muses 
has been ‘ coop’d up” for a time. 

«“T used to walk about the prison, and 
was curious enough to observe every thing 
that passed, without lisping my Opinion 
upon any subject, although often asked to 
do so. My mind was always too much 
depressed to indulge im any levity. The 
convicts regarded me as a formal and solita v 
being, from whom little pleasantry could be 
expected, and with whom very little trec- 
dom could be taken. I wandered amony 
them, ina state of partial abstraction, with 
no valued friend—no agreeable associate— 





no welcome companion. The scene was 


‘To escape the brutality of 
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too much chequered with misery to allow 
me any fecling but that of pointed grief. 
Many of those around me could drown the 
remembrance of their adversity ; I could 
find nodraught that would sink mine into 
oblivion. The cruel dart of my injury had 
been barbed by ingratitude; and apathy 
seemed identified with the feelings of my 
relatives. Sorrow appeared to be the in- 
separable companion of my fortunes: her 
wrinkled visage, and dejecting mien were 
ever in my view. My relatives were, occa- 
sionally, allowed to call and see me, and to 
inform me of their exertions to procure my 
liberation, Sometimes my hopes were 
animated, often tines they were depressed. 
My mind was in a state, continyally, of the 
most maddening fermentation. I ardently 
sought a restoration to liberty, but, O! 
how often I despaired of realizing it. At 
one bour, I felt the assurance that my liber- 
ation was at hand; at another, my hopes 
were chilled by the remembrance of disap- 
pointnent, It was with such feelings, and 
under such impressions, that the following 
was penned :— 


“‘ To the pallet of straw, where the prisoner lay, 


In an wgonized hour of sorrow, 
Hope darted her cheery, her life-giving ray, 
And said, **I°ll release thee to-morrow.” 
His poor weeping heart, caught the echoing 
thrill, 
The balm "twas of exquisite healing, 
And light was his pulse, as the dew of yon hill, 
- And purely extatic his fecling. 


His fancy depicted the smile that would greet 


His return, to his home of affection, 
His wife, and the sweet little babe that he'd 
meet, 
Were dear to his inmost reflection. 
The bright tear of joy, that would welcome him 
home, 
Stood trembling, in chrystal, before him, 
The gleam of delight, that would hallow his 
dome, 
Like a sun-burst of glory play’d o’er him. 


‘* His soul is translated to regions of bliss— 

His babe he folds close to his Losom, 

His wife’s ruby lips glow with constancy’s 
kiss, 

And vocal, *twere death now to lose him : 
His bri athings of rapture creative now seem, 

He feels a new transport each minute, 

But sorrow o’ertakes him—he wakes—’twas a 
dream— 

With luxury—rapture—grief, in it.” 

‘It Loasts no poetic beauty ; it uncouthly 
pourtrays the feelings of expectation 
blighted.’ | 

+> 


Scientia Biblica: betng a copious Collec- 
tion of Parallel Passages, printed in 


W ords atlength, for the Illustration of 


the New Testament. Together with 

the Text at large in Greck and English. 

Part I. Svo. pp. 112. 
Brown’s Self-Interpreting Bible has 
ever been admired, and we would at 
any time prefer settling doubtful points 
in scripture by a reference to scripture 
itself and to the context than by the 
speculations of commentators. The 





plan of the ‘ Scientia Biblica,’ which 
boasts much typographical neatness, 
is to expound scripture by scripture. 
The first part includes the first six chap- 
ters of the Gospel of St. Matthew, and 
the editor tells us that his object has 
heen ¢ to endeavour to bring together all 
those passages which are really parallel 
and illustrative ; to furnish a commen- 
tary on the Bible from its own resources, 
and to exhibit the delightful harmony 
which subsists between the sacred writers 
on the subjects of which they treat.’ 
The advantage of such an exposition of 
the scripture is, that it 1s untainted with 
party—the bane of religion as well as of 
politics. A most intimate acquaintance 
with the sacred writings, as well asa 
sound judgment, is displayed in the selec- 
tion of the passages to the illustration of 
which the Greek text and the English 
translation are prefixed. We may also 
obsérve that, considering the neatness of 
the work and the research and labour 
it must have cost, it is published at a 
low price. 
44> 
Extracts from the Diary of the late Mi- 
chael Underwood, M. D. ; consisting o 
Meditations, Critical and Practical 
Remarks on various Passages of Scrip- 
ture, Miscellaneous Essays, and Occc- 
sional Remarks. Published for the 
Benefit of his Widowed Dazghter. 
12mo, pp. 170. London, 1823, 
THE widowed daughter of the late Dr. 
Underwood, an eminent physician-ac- 
coucheur, who presided at the birth of 
England’s idol—the late Princess Char- 
lotte, now stands in need of the benevo- 
lent exertions of her friends. She is in 
her fiftieth year, and ‘ is borne down by 
an accumulation of troubles, arising 
partly from the loss of relatives and 
friends, and partly from serious mental 
debility.” She appeals to the friends of 
her father, and we trust not in vain, for 
she has strong claims on public sympa- 
thy : and, as incases of theatrical bene- 
fits, the patrons of favourite actors often 
send ten times the value of a box or 
ticket, we hope that, in the godlike work 
of charity, the subscribers to this little 
book will not confine themselves to, the 
limited price at which it is published. 
The work is sufficientiy explained in 
thetitle. The ‘ Diary,’ from which the 
extracts are made,extends to 122volumes, 
and embraces a period of more than sixty 
years, during which it was the constant 
practice of Dr. Underwood to commit to 
paper the occurrences of each day for 
his own personal gratification; his do- 
mestic circumstances, professional vi- 
sits, religious impressions, and Christian 








Senin 


duties, wereall entered as in a day-book 
without any regard to order or arrange- 
ment. 

It is from this mass of materials that 
a small volume of his meditations, reli- 
gious thoughts, letters, and hymns, have 
been selected, all of which breathe the 
most genuine piety. Of the doctor him- 
self a more extended notice would have 
been acceptable than is given in the 
prefatory remarks, which merely relate 
his progress in the profession, and state 
that domestic afflictions poured on him 
so fast as to excite a high degree of ner- 
vous irritation, and to produce sucha 
depression of spirits, as to make him 
imagine himself incapable of continuing 
his professional duties. These he re- 
signed, in 1801, living in humble retire- 
ment until the 14th of March, 1820, 
when he died in the 83d year of his 
age, leaving a widowed daughter, poor, 
helpless, and afflicted : but we are sure 
we need say no more to call the atten- 
tion of the British public to her unhappy 


situation, 
——+4 ope 


Shamrock Leaves; or, the Wicklow Ex- 
curston: with Notes. 12mo. London, 
1823. 

THE author, who attempts an imitation 
of Anstey’s ‘ Bath Guide,” undertakes a 
task of no small difficuity, and places 
himself in the way of very invidious 
comparison, That comparison, how- 
ever, we shall not make, deeming it 
somewhat unfair; and, although we 
have not the felicity of knowing Wick- 
low, or any of the heroes or heroines of 
this poem, yet we confess we have been 
amused by it,—which is often more 
than we can say of larger and more 
assuming productions. 


ee RD pe 


Waterloo, a Poem, in Two Parts: in- 
scribed, by permission, to the Duke of 
Wellington. 8vo. pp. 162. London, 
1823. 

Tuls is a matter of fact poem; @ bul- 

letin of a battle in verse. [t commences 

with the revolution, and traces its events 
with a rapid hand to the restoration of 
the Bourbons. The battle of Waterloo 
is, however, the principal theme ; and 
the incidents of that eventful day are 
detailed as minutely as any officer could 
have done in prose. The charges and 
the discharges, the attacks and the de- 
fence, the deaths and the triumphs of 
that day of slaughter are carefully enu- 
merated, and a due tribute paid to the 
brave who fell. Of course the Duke of 

Wellington, the hero and patron of the 

poem, is not lost sight of, and his history 
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is brought down to the period when a 
few ladies of Great Britain paid tribute 
to his military fame by erecting a naked 
statue in his honour. We understand 
that the author of Waterloo is in cir- 
cumstances which render its success an 
object of importance, and we trust that 
if any hesitation should be felt in aiding 
it, charity will be thrown into the scale. 


aaa 


Soreiqn Literature. 


(TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH FOR THE 
LITERARY CHRONICLE.) 


Reply of the Author of the ‘ History of 
the Expeditionto Russia’ to the Pam- 
phlet of M. le Comte Rostopchin, en- 
titled * The Truth concerning the Burn- 
ing of Moscow,’ with this epigraph :— 

“ Que priores eloquentid percolnere rerum fide 


tradentur.”’—Tacitus,—Life of Agricola. 
Paris, 1823. 


WueEn * The History of the Expedition 
to Russia’ appeared in the beginning of 
the present year, we were the first to 
announce it to the public. In an arti- 
cle of some length we endeavoured, by 
means of an exact analysis and nume- 
rous extracts, to show the various merits 
of this history, the authenticity of the 
sources from which it is drawn, the ju- 
dicious choice of facts—their accuracy 
and novelty ; the happy distribution of 
them, the clear and simple arrangement 
of the work, the rapidity of the narra- 
tion, the correct intermixture of orna- 
ment, and, in short, the elegance, pre- 
cision, and gravity of the style-—Our 
opinion was confirmed by that of all the 
critics who succeeded us in a review of 
this fine historical composition; they 
were all unanimous in its praise, and 
particularly agreed in their remarks on 
the scrupulous impartiality of the au- 
thor, who, whilst narrating a recent 
event in the presence of those who had 
been witnesses of and actors in this 
grand scene, knew how to steer clear of 
all the passions and prejudices of the 
day, to render strict justice to all par- 
ties, to forestal in some degree the judg- 
ment of posterity, and to merit the en- 
comium which Tacitus passed upon 
himself—that neither love nor hatred 
had influenced his writings: Sine ird et 
studio, 

Undoubtedly, this is the highest 
praise that can be given to an historian, 
who is relating'contemporary facts, and 
we repeat, that all the critics have been 
unanimous in bestowing it upon the au- 
thor of * The History of the Expedition 
to Russia.” At a period when writers 
are estimated merely by their political 














lege of being judged impartially by men 
of all opinions, and he has thus reaped 
the just reward of his efforts for disco- 
vering and proclaiming the truth; he 
has been spoken of as he spoke of others, 
without favour and without animosity, 
sine ird et studio, Hitherto, only one 
question has been started,—not as to his 
veracity, for that has never yet been 
doubted, but, as to the accuracy of that 
part of his recital, which relates to the 
memorable burning of Moscow. He 
considered himself justified in following 
the general opinon, that to Count Ros- 
topchin, Governor of Moscow, belonged 
the honour of having plannéd and exe- 
cuted this event, which contributed 
more than any thing else to save the 
Russian empire from invasion and con- 
quest, and which might justly be ranked 
among those heroic sacrifices, that a 
noble despair sometimes inspires, and 
could not fail to confer immortal honour 
on the author of it. M. le Comte 
Rostopchin, however, declines this im- 
mortality. After ten years’ silence, 
during which time he has allowed him- 
self to be designated, both in official 
and private documents, as well as in 
public opinion, as the author of the 
‘ Burning of Moscow ;’ he has at length 
determined to reveal the truth concern- 
ing this event. At least, this is what he 
igeee to do in the pamphlet, which 

e published some months back, with 
the title of ‘The Truth concerning the 
Burning of Moscow.’ This pamphlet, 
the light and playful style of which 
forms too great a contrast with the im- 
portance of the facts it treats of, excited, 
very justly, the attention of the public ; 
there was something strikingly peculiar 
in a statesman’s renouncing, to use his 
own words, the finest charaeter of the age, 
and crumbling into dust the edifice of his 
own celebrity. 

But historical facts, whether true or 
false, are not easily refuted, when once 
established in public opinion, and it is 
very doubtful whether M. le Comte Ros- 
topchin will ever alter the conviction or 
prejudice which has made us consider 
the ‘ Burning of Moscow’ as his work. 
In the first place, it is very evident that 
it cannot be attributed to Napoleon, 
since it ruined all his hopes, it there- 
fore remains to determine—whether it 
was ordained by the governing adminis- 
tration of Moscow; or whether we must 
attribute it, as Count Rostopchin will 
have it, to the accidents attendant on 
the presence of an army in a city almost 
abandoned, and to the disinterestedness 
of the inhabitants, who set fire to their 





opinions, he has enjoyed the rare privi- | 





own houses. . Notwithstanding all his 


endeavours to combat the first of these 
opinions, and to support the second, he 
has failed of convincing two eye-wite 
nesses, whose thoughts on the sub- 
ject must carry great weight with them. 
One of these is the Abbe Suruges, cu- 
rate of the church of St. Louts, at 
Moscow, who, in a notice recently 
published, as a sort of answer to 
Count Rostopchin’s pamphlet, repre- 
sents the burning of Moscow to have 
been the result of a design formed bee 
forehand, to save the Russian empire 
by the sacrifice of its capital ; the other 
eye-witness is the author of the * His- 
tory of the Russian Expedition,’ and of 
the little pamphlet now before us. 

We cannot enter into a detail of the 
proofs he: opposes to the Count Ros- 
topchin’s assertions, for, in that case, it 
would be necessary to copy the whole 
of the ‘Reply,’ which is written with 
equal precision and simplicity, and 
bears the stamp of authenticity. He 
appears to us to demonstrate, very suc- 
cessfully, by means of incontestable 
facts, and the reality of which his ad- 
versary cannot do away with, that the 
burning of Moscow was neither the re- 
sult of accident, nor of the devotedness 
of the population, but of a preconcerted 
plan, which was executed with great 
audacity and perseverance. Those who 
have read the * History of the Expedi- 
}tion to Russia,’ will doubtless be de- 
sirous of procuring this pamphlet, which 
may be considered a sort of appendix to 
the work, and seems to be intended for 
a part of it, as it is published in the 
same form. We congratulate ourselves 
on having had an opportunity of return- 
ing to one of the pan works that has 
appeared this year, and which seems 
likely, from its rapidly increasing suc- 
cess, to descend to posterity. 


Original. 
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GUNPOWDER TREASON. 
To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 
‘I don’t know the reason, 
Why gunpowder treason 
‘Should ever be forgot.’ 


Sir,—lI need not tell either you, or your 
readers, that I am a Cockney bred and 
born, nor that I come of a lament: 

family ; these are things that you are 
all acquainted with before this time, 
and, therefore, I will proceed to say, 
that one of my lamentations is the sad 
decay of spirit in the keeping of ‘Guy 
Fawke’s Day,’ asthe Sth of November is 
commonly called; for my part, I join 
in the cry of the boys, quoted above, 
and ‘don’t know the reason’ why it 











should be so. WhenI was a boy, those 
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were the days, Mr. Editor !—I used to 
be invited to a house at the top of Clare 
Market, in the evening of that day, to 
witness the fire that was annually light- 
ed in the old paved square (now cover- 
ed with buildings), and I can assure 
you, I have no pleasure now to which I 
look forward with the keen feeling of 
delight that I did on those occasions. 





It was quite an auto da fé, but full of 


fun and jollity. Great “aks nero 
were made for this, and all the straw, 
hay, and wood, that could be begged, 
borrowed, and stolen, formed the first 
foundation for the fire, in the middle of 
which was reared the gibbet, and to this 
poor Guy was suspended. When I used 
to read of Haman’s gibbet, [ never could 
fancy it was at all so high as this.—I 
think I see it now, with the fire gra- 
dually climbing up, shooting and dart- 
ing at the combustible fect ‘of Fawkes, 
W ho swung aloft in the wind most 
edifyingly; while the spectators would 
be speculating how long he would last. 

By and by his legs begin to tlame, his 
matches to burn blue, and his dark lan- 
thorn to become light; the buz in- 
creases, the flames have reached his 
plotting head; the gibbet begins to tot- 
ter, and, presently, “they both fall head- 
long into the fiery gulph. Oh! whata 
shout arose then ! a cordial hearty shout, 
that made the £welkin ring’;’ I never 
heard any thing like it before, nor 
“engi and I know of no figure of speech, 

by w hich to convey an adequate idea of 
it, except one that I met with in print 
once,—and, as my scene is a meat-mar- 
het, it may do very well, and that was 

‘a roaring like that of forty thousand 
bulls.’ 

However my proneness to lamenta- 
tion may have soured my ion i ea 
now, and made me a little melancholic, 
vet, at the time I am speaking of, I was 

fond of fun—good fun—clorious fun— 
and this was a night of fun. When the 
fire began to flag and grow dim, parties 
of slaughtermen and butchers used to 
set off on foraging parties, to collect 
fuel, and woe be to that man’s wooden 
rails, or spout, or shutters, or door, that 
were not too strong to resist the united 
forces of tomahawks, cleavers, &c.; 
and, upon every fresh lot of building 
materials being brought in, there arose 
a shout only secondary to the roar, when 
Guy and his gallows fell. They spared 
not even their own blocks, or, more pro- 
perly speaking, their masters’, provided 
they could muster strength enough to 
roll them to the fire. All this was ac- 
companied by an eternal discharge of 
squibs, crackers, and serpents, which, 





of course, were aimed at all the open 
windows, where a head was to be seen. 
And will any body tell me that such 
jollity—nay, loyalty—as this, should 
be put a stop to, because a house 
or two might be burnt, a boy’s eye blown 
out, or an old woman's petticoats set fire 
to? I think no one will be so hardy. 
And really, as it has been said, there 1s 
a lack of loy alty now-a-days, I do cer-- 
tainly wonder, ‘that the powers that be? 
do not encoura ge so decisive a demoij- 
stration of it, as such rejoicings as 
these are. 

I quite agree with Pope that ¢ paztial 
evil is universal good,’ and, therefore, 
should argue that though doors, and 
shutters, and spouts, and rails, and 
butchers’ blocks might be burnt on ‘these 
occasions, yet as they must all be re- 
placed, tradesmen would be employed, 
and money circulated in comsequence ; 
and as almost every markef. and open 
space in London used to hrave its fire, 
the loss of business to carpenters, &c. 
in the non-destruction of the things 
enumerated must be immense; to say 
nothing of the poor fire--work makers, 
most of whom I am afraid, except Ma- 
dame Hengler and Chrevalier Southby 
must have gone to the work-house. 

In this view of the case, Mr. Editor, 
I think you will agree with me that the 
suppression of bon-fires and fire-works 
on this day is a great and lamentable 
evil; and what do we gain instead ? 
why, i in aloyal parish, during the day, a 
peal from the bells at the expense, to 
the said parish, of two or three guineas ; 
and at night our watch-houses full of 
little boys, (for the edification of their 
morals), who in some dark corner have 
by stealth let off a cracker or a squib, 
and have been picked up by a prowling 
police-officer, to whom they are worth 
a certain portion of the fine that may be 
inflicted after their detention all night, 
and their con sequent production at one of 
the police-aftices the following morning. 

I could give youa lamentation for our 
fairs, for they, too, are gone, and going, 
but that [I fear it would be too much for 
your readers, in addition to my present 
one, I therefore shall subscribe myself, 

your lamentable correspondent, 
Nov. 5th, 1823. CROCKERY, JUN. 


He re— 
MAXIMS ayo MORAL REFLECTIONS. 


By Miss Porter. 

(A. correspondent, who is not a general novel- 
reader, has selected the following passages 
from the novel of Miss Porter, entitled * The 
Pastor of the Isle,’ to shew the excellent prin- 
ciples which govern the work, and which led 
the reader to admit it into his family.—Eb. | 

Reason, in hearing revelation, must be as 








te 


a linde child, (not as an idiot, which receives 
all and does all, without understanding the 
nataire of the command,) but humble, eager 
to d&pprehend, and ready to obey, as Jesus j In 
the Temple, who heard and inquired; he 
did not ‘speak as one having authority, but 
iae searched the Scriptures. 

If the man who hid one talent only met 
condemnation, what will be the eternal fate 
of him who debases a countless portion to 
decorate the loathsomeness of sin? 

Iiuman reasoning can make no efficient 
impression ou a mind which studies revela- 
uon only to use it to blasphemy. 

There is a principle in wickedness which 
delights in laying human virtue waste, 
merely for the sake. of destruction. The 
spirit of evil was a murderer from the be- 
ginning, and his followers pursue the same 
course. 

To the inconsiderate person al! is what it 
seems to be. 

Title or station will not render a person 
truly great; action makes the post that of 
honor or disgrace, 

One of the most exemplary pomts of hu- 
man character is to be always 1 in the pach of 
duty. To such souls the rugged and the 
smooth, the safe and the dangerous, are 
alike. This maxim of truth and honour 
should be cherished as if it were a part of 
the covenant of final salvation. 

The love and care of the tenderest rela- 
tions can be of no permanent etfect uuless 
the objects of them assist with their own 
circumspection and strength. 

For comfort or consolation in any event, 
do not look until you have tound its princi- 
ple in your own heart; 1. e. act according to 
your duty. 

Young people lose the benefit of many 
excellent moral lessons, from viewing them 
as grave discourses, in which they are in- 
clined to consider themselves as little inter- 
ested as in the map of a country they never 
intend to visit. 

It has tended to the constancy of lovers, 
by keeping sincerely a promise that each 
would remember the other at the rising and 
setting of the sun. 

The warrior seeks not luxurious groves 
nor gorgeous indolence, his errand is to win 
or lose in the Olympian struggles of man 
with man. 

Talents and good dispositions are imple- 
ments of W isdom, not Wisdom herself—she 
is the boon of time and experience, and is 
emancipated by severe probations. 

Well-educated young men meditate on 4 
manly life, the career of fame, its triumphs, 
and its crown—between the starting points 
and the goal there is an immense chasm. The 
imagination of a visionary youth overleaps 
it, but it must be passed with strong, un- 
wearied feet, with wariness, privation, and 
danger. 

A life passing without the responsibilities 
of public obligation is a habit, and nota 
principle. It must be remoulded with 
stouter materials to staid the buffets of the 
world, and the whips aad scorns of time. 

When the interests of millions may hang 
upon a yea, or a nay,’ he who has it in his 
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power to pronounce either, (as in the poe 
nary case of kings) ought at least to be 
bound on his oath, involving the perdition of 
his soul, to utter that on ly which ensures 
the retieral safety. 


eres 


Mriqinal Poetry. 
IMPROMPTU ON READING A TOUR TO 
THE HIGHLANDS *. 


M. laments that the horses of Scotland are poor, 
And we wish they were fatter and faster, 
But theyll always be thin, we may be very 
sure 5 
While the oats go to fatten the master. PL. 
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A DRINKING SONG. 
Away, away, with dull-brow’d care, 
And the tongue’s complaining : 
Let hearts the joyous garlands wear, 
Whilst we the bowl are draining ; 

Fill high each cup, 

Drink, drink it up, 

There’s no toasting in the grave, 
Away, away, with dull-brow’d care, 
Shake the roof with laughing, 

Let eyes their brightest smiles now wear, 
Whilst our wine we ’re quaffing, 
Bottle song 
ass along, 

There’s no toasting in the grave. 
Away, away, with dull-brow’d care, 
And the brain’s deep thinking, 

Let cheeks youth's glow of pleasure wear, 
Wet your lips with drinking ; 

Do but think, 

Whilst you drink, 

There’s no toasting in the grave. 
Away, away, with dull- brow’d cure, 
The niggard’s calculations, 

Hen- peck’d souls, no wives are here, 
To mar our nights potations, 

Do not fear 

Wives are here, 

To mar our night’s potations. 
Away, away, with dull-brow’d care, 
Age, grey- -hairs, and SOITOW, 

On life's s stage, all actor’s are, 
And the curtain drops to-morrow : 
We must fall, 

Kings and all, 

For the curtain drops to morrow, 
Away, away, with dull-brow'd care, 
And pale lover’s sighing, 

Talk not here of locks of hair, 

And hearts for ladies dying, 

For in our gobiets lips are blisses, 

Sweet as honey, sweet as kisses. 
Then fill the cup, 
Drink, drink it up. 

For there’s no toasting in the grave. 

London, September, 1823. H. LEvIEN. 
SPLPL SOLD LPO LOL ELODIE LL LEL EEL EL ELLE LEELA LLP 
WINE. 

Come raise the rosy wine-cup high, 
A bumper from the beauteous bowl! 
How swift! how sweet our moments fly, 
When mirth and music glad the soul * 
With open hearts assemble we 
In jest and jollity to join; 
The feast of friendship this shall be ; 
Then raise the cup of rosy wine! 


Round let the glowing goblet go, 
A balm for ev’ry grief is there 5 

Twill cheer the cheek of waning woe, 
And smooth the furrowed brow of care. 





ea 








* see e Literary Chroniele, No. 227. 





Let poets praise the flowery vale, 
Give me the valley of the vine, 

O! let my soul and sense regale, 
With flash of wit and flow of wine! 


Then fil] the wine-flask, fill it up, 

And yet companions, ere we part, 
Pledge each one in the checring cup, 

The best beloved of his heart! 
Let business vex the sordid soul, 

But mirth and many days be mine ; 
While cares the busy breast control, 

O! give me wine—O! give me wine! 

Y.J. L. 














drine Arts. 
RUTTER’S FONTHILL. 

Our notices of Mr. Britton’s work on | 
Fonthill Abbey will be still fresh in the 
recollection of our readers; we do not 
think, however, that the interest of the 
subject 1s by any means exhausted by 
what we then said: on the contrary, 
we think that there is ample room for 
anotherarticle on it by ourselves, as well 
as there has been for additional illus- 
tration by the present publication. 
Of the latter we have long anxious- 
ly. awaited the appearance: our ex- 
pectation has been repeatedly heightened 
by disappointment, nor has it been at 
length, as is too frequently the case, de- 
ceived ; ; for this work must be allows d, 
we think, almost without a dissentient 
voice, to surpass its predecessor both in 
the number and interest of its embellish- 
ments, and in the fullness and syste- 
matic form of the letter- press descri ‘ip. 
tion. We did not imagine that Mr. 
Britton’s volume was !ikely to be ectip- 
sed by any succeeding w ork, but on this 
occasion we cannot help repeating \V Vol-} 
taire’s :naxim: Le meux est d’ennem? 
du bien. The drawings of the one work 
cenerally represent ditlerent parts of the 
edifice from those exhibited in the other; 
but even where this is not the case they 
have been made from very different 
points of view, so that, in fact, they serve 
to illustrate each other reciprocally, and 
the deficiencies of the one are supplied 
by the rival publication. Thus, while 
Mr. Britton has selected for his work 
the oriel of St. Michael’s gallery, and a 
view into the great hall from the octa- 
con, Mr. Rutter exhibits a prospect of | 
the gallery, with the oriel to the back | 
of the spectator, and a view from the | 
bottom of the staircase in the hall, | 
looking up towards the octagon. So} 
far they appear to have co-operated to- | 
gether in a most amicable manner, and, | 
indeed, we may say that no admirer of | 
architectural splendour will be content| 
with either of these publications singly : 
—no; we must have them oth. Nay, 
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work which has been recently announced 
by Mr. Wyatt, will not be thought su- 
perfluous by those who really admire 
Fonthill,—not as the mere fashionable 
newspaper lion of the passing day, bu: 
for its permanent and instrinsic beauties. 
| For our part we confess that we look 
forward to its appearance with impa- 
tience, not doubting but that many curt- 
ous circumstances connected with the 
origin of the building will there be dee 
tailed, and that we shall be enabled to 
trace its progress from its first germ and 
embryo rudiments to its matured and 
developed glories. 

In order to show what subjects have 
been selected for the embellishment of 
the present publication, we shall now 
give a descriptive hist of the plates and 
wood- -cuts, which latter are executed in 
an admirable manner, and, as will be 
seen, contribute greatly not only to the 
decoration of the volume, but to the 
illustration of the edifice and the adjoin- 
ing domain.—Plates : 

1. A large folding Map of the Domain, 
wi the rides, walks. &c. all laid down. 

» Plan of the Principal Story. —Shewing 
the vroinings and tracery of the ceilings, 

A Longitudinal Section.—This is ex- 
it usc ful, as exhibiting the general con- 
struction of the edifice and the relative 
heights of the different floors ; it also shews 
the Lancaster Gallery, bed-room, &c. and 
several apartments in the tower. 

1. Interior of the Great Western Hall — 
In this will be found some discrepancies of 
detail, from the view of the same subject in 
Mr. Britton’ swork, which is the more sin- 
gular, as both drawings were made by the 

same artist. Here the pannelling of the 
lower part of the apartment is square-head- 
ed, and the space or pannel beneath the 
windows enriched with lozenges and qua- 
tre-foils ; while there, the former has trefoil- 
— heads, and the latter is quite plain, 
Grand Drawing-Room.—This_ beauti- 
ful “all ne plate exhibits a perfectly new 
subject, and conveys a complete idea of 
all the details of furniture, pictures, &c. 
The chimney-piece and mirror above it re- 
semble the design of the altar, which serves 
as one of the title-pages. This apartment, 
which, with the crimson drawing-room and 
creat dining-room, is one of those designated 
in Mr. Britton’s plan, as unfinished rooms, 
has greatly the air of having been medernized 
from a more ancient form. The character- 
istics of pointed architecture here almost 
entirely disappear. The ceiling has neither 
yroining nor tracery, but large beams, not 
far apart from each other, which have rather 
an uncouth effect, and are but httle in uni- 
son with the splendour of the furniture; par- 
ticularly the carpet, the pattern of which is 
unusually elaborate and rich, and well 
}adapted to the magnificent circular slab, 
| which occupies the octavomal compartment 
in its centre, The mrror has highly- -porut- 


we even venture to declare that the'| ed pinnacles and arches, but the door is not 
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arched at all. The pictures are so admi- 
rably detailed, as clearly to exhibit the sub- 
ject of each, and to recall them at once to 
every one who has beheld them. This 
drawing was made by Mr. Whitwell, the ar- 
ehitect, of Grosvenor Place. 

6. King Edward’s Gallery.—A splendid 
coloured plate, froin a drawing by Mr. Por- 
den, showing a view of the apartment, as it 
is seen on looking towards the octagon. In 
Mr. B.’s view, the spectator is looking to- 
wards the sanctuary. Here, also, we ob- 
serve some discrepancies of detail in the two 
plates, in the pattern of the hangings and 
the carpet, which latter, as here exhibited, 
is quite plain, without any figures whatever. 

7. St. Michael’s Gallery.— Another splen- 
did coloured plate, serving as a frontispiece 
to the work. We have here the full extent 
of the rich Gothic roof, as seen along the 
whole extent of vista. The groining of this 
is perhaps too strongly shadowed; and the 
point of sight is, very injudiciously, taken too 
high, as if the spectator were standing upon 
a table, or even higher, owing to which, the 
apparent height of the apartment is consi- 
derably diminished, and much of the effect 
of the roof consequently lost; besides, -it 
has an unnatural appearance, which is not 
very agreeable. 

8. Altar-piece.—-This, which servesas the 
first title-page, opposite to the frontispiece, 
is likewise coloured ; but it is rather sketchy, 
deing less finished than the other plates. 

9. Section of the Grand Saloon.—This, 
which is one of the most interesting of all 
the plates, displays more at large the central 
portion of the general longitudinal section ; 
and, unlike sections in general, it shows not 
merely the architectural forms and details, 
but the furniture, pictures, and fitting up.of 
the respective Pp yee In some _re- 
spects, particularly in the arclies of the octa- 
gon, the engraving seems deficient in clear- 
ness and firmness, in which qualities it 
must be allowed to be inferior to the view 
in Mr. B.’s work. The character of many 
of the details are likewise different in the 
two publications *. 

10. Specimens of ceilings. 

11. View of the south and north fronts. 

12. View of the south front. 

13. View of the west and south fronts. 





* In an interior like this, of such amazing 
altitude, there are considerable difficulties in 
giving a view of it; for, if the spectator be 
looking straight forward. in a horizontal direc- 
tion, the upper part of the walls, unless the 
point of distance be assumed so far back with- 
out the apartment as to destroy all verisimili- 
tude, cannot be seen at all; if, therefore, the 
artist who wishes to convey the idea of looking 
up,—as one naturally does in such a case, to 
contemplate the wonderful and sublime effect 
of the distant roof,—it is necessary to depart 
from the usual mode of delineation, and bring 
the point of sight opposite to the roof itself, 
foresbortening the walls ; forto attempt, in this 
instance, to show both the floor and roof at the 
same time, would be as absurd, as to think of 
showing at once all the four walls of a square 
room ; since it is obvious to common sense, 
that when our eyes are fixed upon the ceiling 
of a room, we cannot see the floor. 





These three last plates are consider- 
ably inferior both in drawing, execution, 
and general character, to the interior 
views. The wood-cuts, which are both 
numerous and ably executed, are as fol- 
low :— 

1. An atchievement, with thirty-six of 
the principal quarterings, selected from the 
yenealogy of Mr. Becktord.—2. The en- 
trance gateway and lodge, near Fonthill 
Bishop.—3. The eastern postern tower.— 
4. Group of articles of vertu (very interest- 
ing and curious, shewing, among other 
things, the topaz cup, of so much newspa- 
per-celebrity). — 5. Silver-gilt lamp of the 
oratory.—6. Corbel of the south oriel.— 
7. Fountain in the court.—8. View in the 
American gardens —9, The Norwegian hut. 
—10. Scene in the Alpine gardens.—11. 
The boat-house and bath.—12. Fonthill 
Gifford Church.—13. High park lodge.— 
14. The pavilion in the old park.—15. 
The convent. 

From this list of vignettes, it will be 
percetved what a variety of subjects are 
thus illustrated, in addition to those 
given in the plates; and. independently 
of this, these wood-cuts add greatly to 
the beauty and splendour of this truly 


fine work. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE VENETIAN HORSES. 


Mr. THOMASON, of Birmingham, who 
made so excellent a fac simile of the 
Warwick vase, has recently executed 
some admirable models of the celebrated 
Horses of Lysippus, so long the pride of 
Venice and the admiration of both an- 
cients and moderns. The horses are 
four in number, and were executed by 
Lysippus, a famous statuary of Sicyon 
and Athens, who flourished about 325 
years before the Christian era, and was 
the statuary of Alexander the Great. 
They first decorated the Temple of the 
Sun at Corinth; and, in the first year of 
the Christian era, Augustus, the second 
emperor of Rome, paid the weight in 
gold for every statue of Lysippus, and 
thus became in possession of the four 
Venetian horses. 

Nero placed the horses over a tri- 
umphalarch at Rome ; and, nearly three 
centuries afterwards, when Constantine 
founded the city to which he. gave his 
name, he took the four horses, and 
placed them in the Hippadrome, where 
they long constituted its principal’orna- 
ments, 

Retribution, which occurs in states as 
well as individuals, gave the statues 
back to Venice: this was in the 12th 
century, when the Venetians took Con- 
stantinople, and bringing them home 





mained for upwards of stx centuries, une 
til the year 1805; when Napoleon, con- 
quering Venice, conveyed the horses of 
Lysippus to Paris, where they were long 
the principal ornament of the triumpha} 
arch which separates the court of the 
Thuilleries from the Place de Carousel, 
The fall of Napoleon, and the despolia« 
tion of the: works of art in Parts, in 1814, 
restored these horses once more to the 
facade of Venice, where they. at present 
continue, 

The first attempt at making a fac si- 
mile of these celebrated statues has 
lately been executed under the direction 
of Mr. Thomason, of Birmingham, in a 
most novel style of workmanship. 

The skeletons of the horses were made 
partly of iron and copper, and thickly 
studded with metallic hexagonal starts ; 
a contpost made of the oxide of iron 
and quartz was forced in between, and 
surrounded the skeleton ; the sculptor’s 
chisel was next employed to shape the 
animals. A solution was then used, 
made of oil, boiled with the red oxide 
of lead (whereby it absorbs its oxigen) 
with which the compost part was copi- 
ously saturated; and in a few weeks 
became hard and dessicated ; a coat of 
aluginous acetate of lead was then em- 
ployed, and, afterwards, a similar one 
of massicat,. which prepared them for 
the process of gilding ; this was richily 
achieved with unalloyed gold; but Mr. 


Thomason being desirous to plant these - 


statues on the very day that a statue 
of his Majesty was cast, led to their be- 
ing completely defaced in the gilding, 
in consequence of the size not being 
sufficiently dry, while the torrents of 
rain which fell during the followmg 
night, blistered and disturbed the 
sold. 

” ‘The statues are each about five feet 
four inches in height, and are liberally 
placed on the pediment of Mr. Thoma- 
son’s manufactory, as an achievement 
in the improvement of the arts, and a 
a, novel experiment in sculpturing. 


Che Mrama 
AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 


POLIO PE LIS 


Drury LaANE.—There has been consi- 
derable bustle at both the great theatres 
during the week. At Drury Lane, the 
grand spectacle of the Cataract of the 
Ganges has been played every night, 
preceded by some of our sterling plays. 
Shakspeare’s delightful play of the Wm- 
ter’s Tale has been revived, after laying 
dormant, at this theatre, for at least 
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re’s characters,—those who have 
pazarded the assertion would perhaps 
retract it, if they saw his Leontes. We 
have seldom seen the passions of rage 
and jealousy combined more powerfully 
depicted ; and, in the scene where Her- 
mione is placed before him as a statue, 
his astonishment and joy on finding the 
supposed statue warm, was a fine piece 
ofacting. Munden, in Avutolicus, was 
inimitable, and kept the house in con- 
stant good humour. No actor on the 
stage enters more heartily into the spirit 
of Shakspeare’s comedy than Munden; 
and when he wore the courtier’s dress, 
his grotesque figure and awkward strut 
set the house ina roar of laughter. Mrs. 
Bunn’s Hermione was full of dignity, 
particularly in the trial scene ; and when 
exhibited as a statue, she looked herself 
to marble; her awakening was natural. 
Mrs. West’s Perdita was very correct, 
and she gave the figurative language of 
Shakspeare with much effect. Mrs. Glo- 
ver’s Paulina was perhaps rather too 
boisterous, but it was, on the whole, ef- 
fective. Florizel was a character be- 
neath Wallack’s talents, but he raised it 
by excellent acting. The play, alto- 
gether, was admirably performed, and 
will endure many repetitions, 

Goldsmith's She Staops to Conquer 


4 


introduced Liston as Tony Lumpkin to. 


an audience who watched his entré with | 


impatience, and greeted it with the 
loudest plaudits. The comedy was well 
acted. 

On Thursday the comedy of The Hy- 
pocrite was played, in which Dowton 
resumed his old character of Dr. Cant- 
well, and Liston that of Mawworm. 
Their excellence is so well known, that 
it is unnecessary to say more than that 
we never saw them play better. 

The Cataract of the Ganges is a 
most effective spectacle, and draws over- 
flowing houses every evening. 

Covent GarpeN.—The _ perform- 
ances of this theatre were suspended on 
Tuesday night in consequence of the in- 
disposition of Miss M. Tree, and the 
hewspapers have been much occupied 
in discussing the nature of that indispo- 
tion, some asserting that it arose from 
Miss Paton having the best character in 
the new spectacle of the Cortez, which 
was postponed in consequence until 
Wednesday, when it was produced. 

This new operatic piece is a sin- 
cular mediey, by Mr. Planché, from a 
French opera, ‘ Pizarro,’ ¢ Dryden's In- 
dian Emperor,’ and we know not how 
many more things, arranged with so 
little judgment as to do any thing 
but harmonize. Mr. Planché’s Cortez 


| language the most energetic. 





would never have eonquered Mexico 
though Mr. Cooper did more for him 
than the author. The plot is incongru- 
ous, and the dialogue deficient in spirit. 
The scenery is, however, beautiful, and 
several of the incidents striking. A stud 
of Norman horses is: introduced, and 
they are admirably managed. One in- 
cident, in which Ducrow (a Mexican) 
dismounts a Spaniard, and throws him- 
self on his horse, from which he after- 
wards falls down a precipice, was admi- 
rably managed. The acting was excel- 
lent, and Miss Paton and Miss Love 
executed the vocal parts assigned to 
them with taste and spirit. The piece 
was successful. 


Biterature and Science. _ 
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THE LAST WORDS 
Or CHARLES EDWARDS, Esq. 
. (FROM A CORRESPONDENT.) 

Tus narrative, which appears in the last 
number of ‘Blackwood’s Magazine,’ pur- 
porting to be the confession of a libertine 
man of the world, just previous to a delibe- 
rate act of suicide, is replete with the most 
intense interest. The writer, whoever he 
be,—if hitherto unknown, we congratulate 
him on such a debut—is evidently au fait in 
the scenes which he has here described, 
with an eloquence of nature and a vividness 
of painting, that irresistibly rivet the atten- 
tion, and almost persuade us, that no one 
but he who has experienced the horrors 
here depicted, could. have thus : revealed 
them, and laid them bare to the world in 
We hesitate 
not to assert, that there is more power of 
mind, more passion, more eloquence in 
these few pages, than in as many dozen of 
modern novels. Many persons, who might 
otherwise he delighted with this tale, as a 
literary performance, may be alarmed at the 
undisyuised and open avowal of the most 
horrible sentiments,—the utter want of all 
principle,—the reckless, intrepid,—we had 
almost said admirable coolness, with which 
the hero of this piece of impressive autobio- 
graphy retraces the horrors of his past con- 
duct, and contemplates the dreadful crime 
of self-destruction. And, indeed, our first 
feelings on perusal of this story, are those of 
admjration and pity. So wonderfully has 
the author nerved himsclf up to display to 
us the undaunted apathy of the miserable 
victim ef unbridled passion and of pervert- 
ed principle, that he almost seduces us to 
believe fur the moment that the latter is jus- 
tified. On reflection, however, we find that 
the moral lesson herein inculcated is most 
forcible and impressive, and, indeed, worth 
whole tomes of mere common-place mora- 
lity and musty saws, which, however well 
meant, are generally inetlicient with those 
to whom they are addressed. But here we 
are actually made to feel—we cannot hel 

feeling, the horrors which surround the li- 
bertine in the midst of his success :—we see 
the gnawing wretchedness, the perpetual 























craving for fresh stimulus and excitement 
winch torments him who is dead to all com- 
punction, who has long stifled within himself 
every feeling of cunscience, who feels none 
of those moral restraints, which even the 
most immoral hardly ever wholly shake off. 
His utter dread and scorn of age, that curse 
of his nature, to which he is determined, 
come what may, not to submit, are con- 
ceived and touched with the most powerful 
hand. We here see, too, how oo 
may be sacrificed to gratification; and thus 
the finest and most powerful moral lesson is 
inculcated without any thing like preaching. 
We are not tutored into virtue, we are not 
stunned with cold precepts on the necessity 
of attending to our moral duties :—but even 
our self-love points out to us, mye ge 4 
and spontaneously, the importance of such» 
duties, and of exercising a command over 
our passions, if we would escape the pomety 
which we perceive to be an inevitable con- 
sequence of their unrestrained indulgence. 
Vice is not pourtrayed here con amore ; its 
blandishments are not clothed in glowing 
and fascinating colours: on the contrary, it 
is stripped of all those allurements with 
which writers of « certain description labour 
to array it, and is placed before our eyes in 
all its ghastly detormity. The cold and 
nerveless spectre of sated enjoyment ap- 
pals our very souls. Those who telish deep 
passion, powerful emotion, and intense in- 
terest—not the sickly, puling pathos and 
sentiment of a novelist; not the commmon- 
place, childish horrors of ghosts, diablerie, 
and supernatutal and utinatural agency,— 
will here find tompressed within the limits 
of a few pages, sufficient gratification, and a 
sufficiently streng mental excitement.—We 
had begun a paragraph, but, impelled by our 
feelings, our pen has almost unconsciously 
already carried us farther than we in- 
tended. If an apology for this be deemed 
necessary, and also fur our encomium alto- 
gether, it must be, that we have expressed 
ourselves thus strongly in behalf of this pro- 
duction, because it has most forcibly taken 
possession of our feelings. 
SAVARY’s MEMOIRS. 

In a letter from a literary friend in Paris, 
printed in The Literary Chronicle a fort- 
night ago, it was stated that Savary, the Duc 
de Royigo, was about to print his memoirs, 
and that’ Talleyrand endeavoured to get 
them suppressed : and na wonder, as they 
implicate him in a charge which the King 
will not easily forgive—that of being acces- 
sary to the death of a Bourbon—the Duc 
d’Enghien. ‘The work has been published 
in Paris within the last few days, where it 
excites great sensation. ‘The Duc de 
Rovigo has long borne the opprobium of 
having had a principal share in the death of 
the French Prince, and it is to vindicate 
himself from the imputation that he now 
publishes a narrative of the circumstances 
connected with that subject. 

It appears by his narrative, that in con- 
sequence of the revelations of Cadoudel, 
that a personage of great rank had asserted, 
at the conference of the conspirators, u 
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was suspected that the Duc d’Enghien was 
the person, and had visited Paris for the 


purpose, and then returned to the states of 


Baden. Bonaparte now determined on 
seizing lim, which he did, and had him 
brought to Vincennes, where the Duc de 
Rovigo had the charge of him. The Duke re- 
pels, with indignation, the charge of having 
athxed a lantern to the breast of the prince, 
and taken his property, and closes his work 
with observing that—‘ It is time that every 
one should be known as the father of his 





‘own works. It has been seen what has 


been my share in this sanguinary drama : 
I will admit of no other, and ‘Tshall not suffer 
Odimus suspicions to rest upon my _ head, 
whilst the real culpritsstalk proudly beneath 
the honours with which they are invested.’ 

‘The charge against Talleyrand is not, 
however, fully substantiated ; for we attach 
little importance to the fact of Talleyrand, 
the minister for foreign affairs, quitting 
Murat’s house at the time Savary went to 
communicate with him on the subject of the 
trial of the Duc d’Enghien. 

During the trial, the duke conducted 
himself with great firmness: and he boldly 
avowed, that he was waiting on the Rhine, 
at the instance of the English government, 
who bad told him that he should immediately 
have a part to play. The prince was con- 
demned ; and now we quote Savary’s own 
own account :— 

‘ The otlicer who commanded the infantry 
of my legion came to tell me, with deep 
emotion, that he had been asked for a 


picquet of men to execute the sentence of 


the military commission. ‘ Give it,’ said L. 
‘But where shall I stationit” ‘W here you 
will be sure to wound no one.’ 

‘After having well examined the locali- 
ties, the officer chose the castle ditch, as the 
best place for wounding nobody. There 
was no other motive for preference. The 
Duke of Enghien was conducted to it 
through the staircase cf the entrance tower 
on the side of the park. He heard his sen- 
tence there, in the ditch, and it was exe- 
cuted. 

‘After the execution of the sentence, I 
sent back the troops to their respective 
cantonments, and resumed the way to Paris. 
I approached the turnpike, when [ met Mr. 
Real, who was going to Vincennes, in the 
costume of a counsellor of state. I asked 
him where he was going? **To Vincennes,’ 
he replied, “T received orders yesterday 
evening to go there to interrogate the Duke 
of En, shien.” I related to him what had 

taken place, and he appeared as much sur- 
prised as I had been, at what he told me. 
I began to reflect ; my meeting with the 
minister of foreign relations (Talleyrand), 
at Ge. Murat’scame back to my mind, and 


I commenced doubting that the death of 


the Duke of Enghien had been the work 
of the First Consul. Mr. Real returned to 
Paris, and 1 went to Malmaison, to give the 
First Consul an account of what L had seen. 
I arrived at eleven o'clock. 

‘The First Consul could not conceive that 
the duke should have been tried betore the 
arrival of Counsellor Real. He tixed upon 





me his Ivnx eyes, and repeated—“ There is 
something in this which 1 do not understand, 

That the commission should have pro- 
nounced sentence on the confession made 
by the Duke of Enghien does not astonish 
me, But that confession has been obtained 
when the trial began, and ought not to have 

been asked till after Mr. Real should have 

interrogated him on a point which it was 
important to clear up, There is something 
in this which goes beyond me. Here is a 
crime which leads to nothing, but only tends 
to make me odious.” 

The Duke of Rovigo then adds, that it 
was only when he beeame minister of police 
that he unfolded the whole mystery, and 
learned that Pichegru was the mysterious 
individual who had attended the confe- 
rences of the conspirators, whilst the First 
Consul had been made to believe that it 
was the Duke of Enghien, and that when 
Bonaparte had been informed, by Mr. 
Real, of the fact, he had exclaimed, ‘ Ah! 
wretch, Talleyrand, what hast thou made 
me do!’ 

The Duke charges Talleyrand with being 
the author of the imposition practised on 
Bonaparte, but how truly we shall have 
occasion hereafter to examine. 

Brockhaus.—The loss of this enterprizing 
speculator in literary projects, who died, at 
Leipsick, on the 20th of last August, will pro- 
bably be felt for some time. He was one of 
those individuals who, while pursuing litera- 
tureas abrancli of commerce, havein a great 
measure become to be considered as the pa- 
trons of letters, and haveidentified their own 
reputation with that of the literary plans 
which they have fostered, and of the works 
which they have brought forward to the pub- 
lic. The name of M. Brockhaus is thus per- 
manently connected withthat of the ¢ Con- 
versations Lexicon,’ * ‘Urania,’ * Hermes,’ 
and ‘ Zeitgenossen.’ It is to the first men- 
tioned of these works that he owed bis re- 
putation and his fortune. The plan of it 
is such that it could not fail of ob- 
taining popular ity. So far from being a me re 
abridgment of a larger Cyclopedia, it is 
essentially different from any publication of 
that nature, inasmuch as although it notices 
scientific subjects of popular interest, with 
science generally it has very little to do, 
but it touches more largely upon topics of 
those general interest, and connected with 
the history and manners of the day—which 
do not come within the plan of a larger 
Cyclopedia, and yet offer an immense mass 
of intormation, which we frequently seek 
for in vain from other sources. We have 
no doubt but that a translation—or .rather 
an imitation and adaptation of the original 
work would prove a successful speculation 
in this country, to any one who should wish 
to embark in so extensive an undertaking, 
We cannot convey a better idea of this 


* Vuis title has been blunderingly rendered 
in some French and English journals, by  Dic- 
tionnaire des Conversatious’ and ¢ Dictionary 
of Conversations,’ which convey no idea of the 
original import of the name. It should rathe 
be the § Conversational Cyclopedia,’ which bet- 
ter expresses the nature of the work. 











ee 


work, to those who are unacquainted with 
it, than by saying that it may be considered 
asaseries ofar ticles, alphabetically arranged, 
upon subjects of interest in literature, bio- 
graphy, contemporary history, discoveries 
in science, fine arts, &c. In such a work 
we meet with a number of subjects which 
it would be in vain to look for in any other 
publicationina dictionary form. ©The Edin- 
burgh Review, for instance—Daily Press— 
Journals — Radicalism— Holy Alliance — 
Church Establishment and Patronage—Dio- 
rama-—Corn Laws—Elvin Marbles—Tread- 
Mill—Fonthill —‘Theatres— Sinecures —in 
short the omne scibile of contemporary 
events, whether in pulitics, letters, science, 
orart, would here find its place. The same 
spirit of enterprise and energy which charae- 
terized this undertaking, marked also the 
others. ‘The ‘ Urania’ obtained a pre-eminent 


rank amoug the literary pocket-books of 


Germany, on account of the liberal remu- 
neration of the editor for original produc: 
tions by writers of talent. It was in this 
work that Schulze’s delightful little fairy 
epic of the ‘ Enchanted Rose’ tirst made its 
appearance. ‘The *‘ Hermes,’ which like the 
‘Wiener Jabrbucher’ is distinguished by aa 
elegance of appearance, forming a striking 
contrast to the uncouthness of Gerjan 
Journals, is also marked by the liberality of 
its principles. It was formed on the plan 
of the ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ and contains 
many articles, some of which are of prodi- 
gious length. The * Zeitgenossen’ is a work 
of contemporary biography of eminent cha- 
racters throughout Europe, a subject which 
is ever interesting and popular, 

Captain Parry’s Journal of his second 
voyage is in the press, and is expected to 
appear before Christmas. 

Royal Society of Literature.—The first 
ordinary meeting of the members of this In- 
stitution took place on Wednesday evening, 
at the society’s rooms, in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. The society is now to be considered 
as in full operation ; and, from the numer- 
ous list of new fellows proposed upon this 
ocasion, appears to be rapidly increasing in 
nuinbers. Among the names just < added to 
its catalogue are—those of the Duke of Rut- 
land and the pure and popular writer, Ler- 
nard Barton, the Quaker poet. 

A paper, from the pen of a gentleman 0 
distinguished literary attainments, was real 
to the meeting ; of which the object was © 
establish a charge of misrepresentation 
avainst Hume, in regard to the intention o! 
King Henry the Fitth, announced just pre 
viously to his death, of organising and con- 
ducting a new crusude for recov ering the 
Holy Land from the hands of the infidels. 
This scheme Hume insinuates to have beet 
no other than a crude death-bed resolution, 
by which the warlike and superstitious 
prince proposed to his conscience to buy 
Heaven a deliverance from the death which 
threatened him. The writer opposes agains! 
this charge a var iety of arguments, and fiu ul 
ly demonstrates its utter ‘groundlessness, by 
bringing forward a curious MIS. inold French, 
discovered at Lille, in Flanders, in 181” 
which contains ‘A succinct military survey 
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of the coasts and defences of Egypt and Sy-! 


ria, from Alexandria round t> Gallipoli, 
made by the command ot Henry within the 
last three vears of his life.— Ne w Times. 

lu the press:—‘ Notes of ‘the War in 
Spain.” By Thomas Steele. 

Right of Reporting.—The ri ght of report- 
ing proceedings in our public a ourts is claim- 
ed as an indulgence to be all owed or pre- 
veuted at the discretion of thie court. An 
attempt has recently been ¢ »ade to trans- 


plant this doctrine to the Utnited States of 


America; but the court, so § ar from claim- 
ing such a power, declined ¢ xercising it. It 
was in acase of piracy, tried at New York 
last Septemiber, in which awian of the name 
of Perez was acquitted ; be.t, as he was to 
undergo a new trial, the ¢solicitor for the 
prosecution moved that the reporters should 
be restrained fram pzblisking the first trial, 

‘The court,’ says an Amé>rican paper,  af- 
ter deliberating, replied thi at it was certainly 
within their constitutiona.1 powers to pre- 
vent, while a cause was pe2nding, the publi- 
cation of the proceediu ys. But as such 
prohibition was one of the highest exercises 
of authority, it should not, especially under 
a government like ours, fe resorted to, un- 
less from the most urgée:nt necessity. No 
such necessity existed tn the present case. 
The opinion formed in consequence of news- 
paper publications, and other reports of 
trials, was always a hypothetical opirion ; 
it amounted to no move than this—that if 
such report was correct, the prisoner was or 
was not guilty.’ 

Yorkshire Cloth.— 4. piece of superfine 
blue cloth, manufactufred by Mr. W. Hirst, 
of Yorkshire, was recently sold at New 
York, by auction, at 17 dollars 75 cents per 
yard. It was said that the King of Great 
Britain, the Emperor: of Russia, and the 
President of the United States, had each a 
coat made from the seume piece. 

A new tragedy, entitled the Gracchi, is 
in rehearsal at Drury Lane, in which Mrs. 
Bunn and Mr. Macready sustain the princi- 
pal characters: itis written by Mr. Knowles, 
the author of Virginius. 

Last week a bricklayer, employed in 
some repairs in the interior of Eastmeaton 
Church, displaced some of the plaister, when 
a painted head of extraordinary size was 
disclosed to his view. On proceeding fur- 
ther, he discovered the whole length figure 
ofa giant, bearing on his shouldersa female, 
holding in one hand a ball resembling a 
globe, while the other was held up near her 
face. The giant held in his left hand a large 
Staff, or what is more probable a spear, part 
of which is defaced ; a dragon was also at 
his feet. The whole is very well executed, 
particularly the drapery. 

‘The Outcasts, a romance, by Caroline 
Baroness de la Motte Fouqué, is in the 
press, translated by George Soane. 

M. Von Palin, who is returning from 
Constantinople, where he was Ambassador 
from Sweden, brings with him one of the 
finest collections of antique coins that 1s in 
Europe, on which he has fixed the price of 
20,0002. sterling, which is said but little to 
€xceed the metallic worth of the collection, 
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Shakspeare’s Character of Lord Byron.— 
Shakspeare’s character of Lord Byron! 
exclaim our readers, with surprise, what an 
anachronism !—Weil, be it so; and yet we 
contend that no individual has drawn the 
character of the noble poet more correctly 
than our immortal bard: indeed, we have 
long been told that ‘each change of many- 
coloured lite he drew.’ But what is most 
remarkable is, that Shakspeare has not 
only sketched, or rather given, a full portrait 
of an individual, strictly resembling Lord 
Byron, but the character he has drawn bears 
the same name. This is, perhaps, the most 
striking cuincidence on record. In proof of 
our remark, we might refer to the whole 
character of Biron in * Love’s Labour Lost,’ 
which is an exact counterpart of the Lord 
Byron of the nineteenth century. Two 
passages will, however, be sufficient to show 
the resemblance. Inact IV. scene III. of 
the play, the Biron of Shakespeare says— 
“By heaven I do love; and it hath taught 
me to rhyme and to be melancholy; and 
here is part of my rhyme, and here my 
melancholy.” 

Thus are a few traits in his lordship’s 
character developed, but it remains for 
Rousaline to exhibit the remainder; and no 
one who has observed the manner in which 
Lord Byron has dealt his satire on friends, re- 
latives, and all who approached him, but will 
acknowledge that his character could not 
have been better described than in the 
following lines, from the last scene of the 
play, in which, Rosaline says— 

«“ Oft have I heard of you, my Lord Biron, 
Before I saw you: andthe world’s large tongue 
Proclaims you for a man replete with mocks ; 
Full of comparisons and wounding flouts 4 
Which you on all estates will execute 

That lie within the circle of your wit.”’ 


In the island of Borneo, the inhabitants 
know little of medicine ; and, however, des- 
perate the case of a patient is, bleeding is 
considered by them a circumstance of a 
most alarming nature. Captain Beckinan, 
who was once under the necessity of sub- 
mitting to the operation, says,—* One day 
being indisposed, I ordered the surgeon to 
bleed me; Cay Deponatte, a native, with 
several others, being in the room, and 
strangers to the operation, were in great 
amazement to know what we were aboat, 
till at length the vein being opened, they 
saw the blood gush out; on this they were 
so frightened, that they immediately ran out 
of the room, crying out, *f Oran, gela attee,”’ 
that is, the man’s heart or mind ts foolish; 
after which they told us, that we Ict out out 
very souls, and lives willingly. To this I 
replied, that their diet being mean, and their 
drink only water, they had no occasion for 
bleeding; but that we, who drank so much 


wine and punch, and fed upon flesh, ren- 
dered the blood hot and rich, were absolutely 
obliged to resort to that operation to pre- 
vent illness. Cay Deponattee replied, “ I 
think that shows you to be still greater fools, 


in putting yourselves to such expensive 





charges, on purpose to receive pain for it.’ 
This was certainly a very just observation, 
and fully evinced that, if they wanted faith 
in the utility of this expedient, they were 
not delective in natural understanding.’ 


Sir Roger de Coverley.—The character 
of Sir Roger de Coverley, in the ‘ Spectator,’ 
is universally known to have been drawn by 
Mr. Addison ; but when, in one of his pa- 
pers, he had brought Sir Roger to town, he 
lett him for a day in the hands of Sir Rich- 
ard Steele, who, not quite so scrupulous as 
his friend Addison, made the good humour- 
ed knight’ perambulate Covent Garden, in 
rather suspicious female company. This 
offended Addison very much, who reproach- 
ed Steele with having destroyed that consist- 
ency of character, in Sir Roger, which he 
had been so anxious to preserve. Steele 
excused himself by saying, that the knight 
had not transgressed the rules of morality; 
but this would not satisfy Addison, who 
declared that he would put it out of any 
person’s power to injure Sir Roger in future, 
by killing him immediately. He kept his 
word; for, making the knight take his leave 
of London, in the ensuing paper, he added 
but one more on the subject, and that was 
from Coverley Hall, giving an account of 
the death of the worthy knight. 

In the Northumberland Household Book, 


for 1512, we are informed that a thousand 


pounds was the sum expended in house- 
keeping: this maintained 166 persons ; and 
the wheat was then 5s. 8d. per quarter. 
‘The family rose at six in the morning— my 
lord and my lady had set on their table 
for breakfast—at seven o’clock in the morn- 
ing—A quart of beer,—a quart of wine,— 
Two pieces of salt tish,—Half'a dozen red 
herrings,—Four white ones,—and a dish of 





sprats!!! They dined at ten—supped at 
four in the afternoon. The gates were all 


shut at nine, and no further ingress or 
egress permitted,’—See pages 314 and 318. 
But now— 
‘The gentleman who dines the latest 
Is, in our street, esteemed the greatest : 
But surely greater than them all, 
Is he who never dines at all.’ 

One day, during the late sale at Wan- 
stead House, the old gate-keeper at Lea 
Bridze, was accosted by a gentleman on 
horse-back with— * Well, what’s the news 
tu day?’ ‘Nothing in particalar,’ replied 
the old man; ‘only they say that Long 
Wellesley has shot himself; is it true ?’ ‘ True 
enough,’ replied the other. *‘ Well, then, its a 
very good job,’ said the oldman. Immedi- 
ately afier, an elderly gentleman came 
through, and inquired of the old man if he 
knew the gentleman just before him, £ No, 
sir,’ was the reply, ‘ Why, that,’ says the other 
‘was Mr. L. Wellesley !’ ‘Then | have made 
a sad mistake,’ said the old man, ‘ but it’s 
too late to mend it.” In the evening Mr, 
Wellesley returned, and, on passing the gate, 
very good humouredly inquired of the old 
man, if there was any thing new aftoat ? ¢ No,’ 
says he, ‘only it istrue Mr, Wellesley has shot 
himself, for he told me so himself this morn- 


. ’ 
ing. 
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New Publications.—The Pilgrim's Tale, a poem, 
by Charles Lockhart, 8vo. 6s. Londen and Paris, or 
Comparative Sketches, by the Marquis de Vermount 
and SirCharies Daraley, Bart. 8vo. 9s. The Stranger's 
Grave,atale, I2m0 6s. Points of Misery, royal 8vo. 
10s. Gd. Friendshi ‘s Offering, a Christmas Present, 
T2s. Transactions of the Purengslogical Society, 8vo. 14s. 
Koningsmarke, the Loug Fiune, 3 vols. 12mo. 18s. 
The Aunual Register, fur 1811, formerly published by 
Dodsley, 1. 








LONDON MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 
A PUBLIC MEETING will be held 


on TUESDAY, the lith of November instant, at seven 
o'clock in the Evening, at the Cruwu and Anchor 
Tavern, Strand, for the pees of taking into consi- 
deration the propriety of ESTABLISHING a LON- 
DON MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE, when the atteud- 
ance of all Mechanics aud Friends of Mechanics fa- 
vourable to the Proposition is respectfully requested. 

a Chair to be taken at huif-past Seven o'Clock pre- 
cisely. 

No 24, Paternoster-row, Nov. 1, 1823. 





This day are published, oe? printed in royal 
t8vo, price 10s. 6d. 


POINTS OF MISERY; or, FA- 
BLES. FOR MANKIND: Prose and Verse, chiefly 
Origival, 7. CHARLES WESTMACOTT. §fliuw 
trated with Twenty Desigus, by ROBERT CRUIK- 
SHANK. 

*,* This Work is elegantly printed in royal octavo, 
has been got up without consideration as to expense, 
and will be found fa singularly fine Specimen of im- 


proved rape chy and exquisite Embellishment, every 
attention of the carious in literature. 


way worthy of 

A Handred Fee, aly. with the Letter-press and 
Vignettes oa Paper, and Proof Impressions of 
the Embellishments, have been struck off, price 18s 


London: Published by Sherwood, Jones, and Co. ° 


Paternoster Row. 





RIVINGTONS' CONTINUATION of the ANNUAL 
REGISTER FORMERLY PUBLISHED BY 
MR. DODSLEY. 
On the Ist of November was published, in One large 
Volume, 8vo; price, in boards, 11. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER; 
or, a View ef the History, Politics, and Literature, of 


the Year 18/1, 

tat The V ‘for 1799 will appear on the Ist of 
December, the Volume for 1800 ; which wilt com- 
yp ete the first Series, to the end of the last Ceatury, 
e: ry in the og. 

St. Paul's Church-Yard, and Waterloo- Place. 





On the ith of November will be published, by 
MACLACHLAN and STEWART, Edinburgh ; 
and BALDWIN, CRADOCK, and JOY, Loudun, 


A SCOTCH HISTORICAL NO. 


VEL ; entitled ST. JOHNSTOUN, or JOHN, EARL 
of GOWRIE. In 3 vols. 

* Out of Scotland we hear that there is no good agree- 
ment; but rather an opeu diffidence betwixt the King 
and his Wife; aud many are of opinion that the Disco- 
very of some Affection between her and the Earl of 
Gowrie's Brother, who was killed with him, was the 
truest cause and motive of that Tragedy.’’—Sir Ralph 
Rend wood's Memoirs. 


SHIPPING, NAVIGATION, AND COMMERCE. 
In one vol. 8vo, price One Guinea. 


THE MERCHANT SHIP- 


OWNER, and SHIP-MASTER'S CUSTOM ani EX- 
CISE GUIDE, for the Year 1823-1824. Comprising 
every species of Information relative to SHIPPING, 
NAVIGATION, and COMMERCE. To which are 
added, Finance Accounts, and other Official Document:, 
not hitherto published Also a Description of Coun- 
tries, Places, Exchanges, aud Moneys. Accompanied 
by Maps, drawn and engraved expressly for the work. 
Ninth Edition, brought down to Sept. 1, 1823. 
By MR. POPE, 
Of the Custom house, Bristol, aud late of the Custom- 
house, London. 

* The utility of Works of this kind is best exhibited 
negatively, by imagining the misery and mischief which 
may be consequeut upon the want of them. No man 
can say, that, unassisted, he cau act prudently and 
promptly in Mercantile Transactions, if he is to ran- 
sack Libraries and consult Lawyers upon every multi- 
farieus occasion which occurs in the course uf busi- 
ness. He may mistake or be cheated ; and if he choses 
to avoid either or both of these, he loses time which 
may Le profitably employed.’— Gent. Mag, May, 1823. 


London: Published by Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy; 
and sold by all Booksellers. 
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BLACKSTONE's COMMENTARIES INTER- 
PRETED.—S8vo. price 9s. boards. 


This day is published, 


A TRANSLATION of all the 


(FREEK, LATIN, FRENCH, and [TALIAN SEN- 
TENCES aad QUOTATIONS in BLACKSTONE'S 
COMMENTARIES, on the LAWS of ENGLAND, as 
also those in the Notes of CHRISTIAN, ARCHBOLD, 
awd WILLIAMS. 

Published by C. Reader, Law Bookseller, 2 Bell 
Yard, Liucolu's Inn; M. A. Nattali, 24, Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden; I. Carfrae, Edinburgh; and R. 
Milliken, Dablin.—Of whom may be had just published, 


OOTTU onthe ADMINISTRATION of CRIMINAL 
JUSTICE in ENGLAND. 





Speedily will be published, by William Blackwood, 
Ejinburgh ; and +4 Cadell, London. 


Tn three vols, post octavo, 


PERCY MALLORY. 


By the Author of ‘ Pen Owen.’ 
* Beseech ye, sir, were ye preseut at this relation? 
I was by at the opening of the Fardel.'—Winter's Tale. 
If. 
In one vol, post octavo, 


THE FORRESTERS. 


By the Author of ‘Lights and Shadows of! Scottish 
Life,’ and * The Trials of Mirgaret Lyndsay.’ 





Just published, price 6s. 6d. 


THE PAMPHLETEER, 
No. XLIV.—Containing : 

I. On the Appointment of the Rt. Hon Geo. Canning 
to the Foreign Department ; and its effects on the State 
of Society in England, and on European Politics, &c. 
~ L. Goldsmith. 

[. Les Cabinets et les Peuples, depuis 1815, jusqu ’a 
la fiu de 1822. Par. M. Bignon. 

Ill. To the Mistresses of Families, on the Cruelty of 
employing Children to sweep Chimuies. With Wood- 
cuts By J. C. Hudson. 

IV. Enehiridion! vr, A Hand for the One-Handed. 
With Wood-cuts. By Capt Derenzy 

V. Analysis of the House of Commons, as at present 
constituted ; exhibiting the Nature and Extent of the 


| Suffrage, ree and Population, in every County, 


City. and Borough. With the Votes of every Member: 
[. Leading Principles of a Constitutional Code for 
any State. By J. Bentham. Original. 

VII. Recognition of Columbia by Great Britain. By 
J Lowe. 

VII. Prosecutions of Infidel Blasphemers briefly 
vindicated. By the Rev. W. B. Whitehead. Second 
Edition. with corrections. 

TX. Unchristian Perfidies of the Most Christian Ca- 
binet of France towards free Spain. 

X. Report on the present State of Greek Confedera- 
tion, and on its claims to the support of the Christiau 
World. By Edward Blaquiere, Esq. 


Sold by Sherwood aud Co. London, and all other 
Bouksellers., 


*,* Some of the former Numbers having been re- 
printed, complete Sets may be had, in Nos or Vols. 





UNRIVALLED PIANO-FORTES,.— 


W. PINNOCK most respectfully calls the attention of 
the Public to his GRAND CABINET PIANO-FORTE, 
which, by having an additional string tu each note, 
producesa much greater body of tone than the common 
Cabinet, and isofa very superior quality —PINNOCK’S 
GRAND CABINET PIANUS are manufactured ina 
superior style, having Parisian fronts, with handsome 
nome beautifally ornamented with carved capitals and 

ases, altogether calculated to adorn the most splendid 
epaeteneys and, asan elegant piece of furniture, the 
above [ustrument is unrivalled. W. PINNOCK also 
begs leave to observe, that in consequence of his ex 
teusive arrangemeuts for manufacturing Piano-Fortes, 
he is enabled to submit for Public inspection, a creat 
variety of excellent SQUARE, COTrTAGL, HAR- 
MONIC, and CABINET PLANOS, made of the very 
best and well-seasoned materials, on the most liberal 
terms —Old Tustruments taken in Exchange —Piano- 
fortes of superior quality let out on hire.—Descriptive 
Lists to be had gratis, by applying at the Warehouse, 
No. 267, St. Clement's Church Yard, Strand. 


All Piano Fortes manufactured by W. P. are war- 
ranted ; and where the most perfect satisfaction is nut 
given, the party is at liberty to exchauge avy Instru- 
meut within three months, or even at auy period, on 
payment of the hire and expences. 


N. B. A liberal credit given, where the parties are 
known to be respectable. 
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NEW BOOKS, 
To be published in November and December by 
BALUWIN, CRA ,and JOY, ’ 


1. THE HISTORY of ANCIENT 


aud MODERN WINES: with Embellishueuts from 
the Antique. In one volume, 4te. 


2. TYPOGRAPHIA, or an Historical Sketch of th. 
Origin and Progress of the Art of Printing; with De 
tails of the latest Improvements, an Practical Direc. 
tions for the mode of conducting the various Branches 
of the Art; inclading the Processes of § ing 
and Lythogrophic Printing. Ilustrated by mamerogs 
Weod-engiavings and Portraits. In two parts, roya} 
HvoO. 


3. The HISTORICAL LIFE of JOHANNA of St 
CILY, Queen of Naples, and Conntess of Provence: 
with correlative Details of the Literature of Mannen 
of Italy and Provenee, in the XUU[th and X¥Vth Cep 
turies. With Porttaits, &c. In two volumes, 8yo, 


4. FATAL ERRORS and FUNDAMENTAL- 
TRUTHS, illustrated in a Series of Narratives and Bs. 
says. In one volume small 8vo. 


5. MORNING COMMUENINGS with GOD, or De 
votional Meditations for Every Day of the Year. Trans- 
lated from the original German of Christian Chris 
topher Sturm, Author of “ Reffections,” ke. In twe 
volumes, royal 12mo, 


6. OBSERVATIONS on the PUNCTIONS of the 
DIGESTIVE ORGANS, especially those of the Sto- 
mach and Liver; witl: Practical Bins wood some of 
the Derangements to whieh they are liable. To which 
is added an Appeudix containing a Comparative Ane 
lysis of the principal Waters employed for Domestic 
Purposes in London and its Vicinity. By Wilma 
Prout, MD. FRS. kc. 


7. The YOUNG HISTORIANS; a new Chronicle 
of the Affairs of England, in Church and State, wd 
Lewis and Paul. With Explanatosy Remarks, and a 
ditional Information upon various subjects connected 
with the progress of Civilization; also some Accoent 
of Antiquities By Jefferys Tayler, Author of *-Zsop 
in Rhyme,” &c. In three small vohumes, 


8. CHARLTON, or Scénes in the North of helasd; 
a Tale. By John Gambie, Author of ** Irish Sketehes,” 
** Sarsfield,” &c. In three volumes, }2mo. 


9. ST. JOHNSTOUN, @r John Earl of Gowrie; an 
Histurical Novel. Iu three volumes. 


10. MOUNTALYTH. By Jave Harvey, Author of 
“ Sensibility," &c. In three volumes, 12mo. 


11. A MIDSUMMER DAY’S DREAM. By Edwin 
Atherstone, Auther of “ The Last Days of Hercula- 
neum,” &c. Foolscap, with Plates engraved by G. 
Cooke, from Designs by Martin. . 


12. NAVAL BATTLES, from 1744 tothe Peace in 
1814, critically Revised and [llustrated by Charles 
Ekins, Rear Admiral, CB. RWN. With numerous il 
lustrative Plates, In 4to. 


13. The NAVAL HISTORY of GREAT BRITAIN, 
from the Declaration of War by France in 1793, to the 
Accession of George IV. With an Account of the 
Origin and progressive Increase of the British Navy. 
By William James. Volumes 4 & 5, with a separate 
Volume of Tables. 


14. A TREATISE on NAVIGATION and NAUTI- 
CAL ASTRONOMY, adapted to Practice, and to the 
Purposes of Elementary Instruction; containing the 
Elementary Principles of Algebra, Geometry, Plane aud 
Spherical Trigonometry, and Navigation; the Method 
of keeping a Sea Journal; concise and simple Rules, 
with their investigations, for finding the Latitude and 
Longitude, and the Variation of the Compass, by Ce- 
lestial Observations; the Solution of other useful Nau- 
tical Problems; with an extensive Series of Examples 
for Exercise, and all the Tables requisite in Nautic 
Computatious. By Edward Riddle, master of the Ma- 
thematical School, Reyal Naval Asylum, Greenwich. 
In 8vo. 
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Londou:— Published by Davidson, at No. 2, Surrcy 
Street, Strand, where advertisements are received, 
and communications ‘ for the Editor’ (post patd) é nt 
to be addressed. Sold also by Simpkin and Marshall, 
Stationers’ Hall Court ; Ray, Creed Lane; Ridgway, 
Piccadilly ; H. and W. Swith, 42, Duke Street, GT0e 
venor Square, and 192, Strand; Booth, Duke er 
Portland Place; Chapple, Pali Mali; by the Boo . 
sellers at the Royal Exchange; Sutherland, Caltor 
Street, Edinburgh; Grittin and Co., Glasgow; @ 
by all other Booksellers and Newsvenders a 
by G Davidson,in Old Buswelt Court, Carey Street. 














